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The Literary Week. 


Mr. Leste Srepuen’s George Eliot, the first of the 
supplemental volumes to the ‘‘ English Men of Letters ” 
series, under the editorship of Mr. John Morley, has just 
been issued. It makes a book of 206 pages. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen is great enough to begin quite plainly in his first 
sentence. ‘This runs: ‘ Mary Ann Evans, as her father 
recorded in his diary, was born at Arbury Farm, at five 
o'clock in the morning of 22nd November 1819.’ In the 
concluding chapter of the book, Mr. Stephen says these 
wise words on a subject that no amount of discussion 
can ever settle :— 

George Eliot believed that a work of art not only may, 
but must, exercise also an ethical influence. I will not 
inquire how much influence is actually exerted by novels 
upon the morality of their readers; but so far as any 
influence is exerted, it is due, I think, in the last resort to 
the personality of the novelist. That is to say, that from 
reading George Eliot’s novels we are influenced in the 
same way as by an intimacy with George Eliot herself. 


‘* Mrs. Warren’s Profession ”’ in the “‘ separate edition of 
the plays of Bernard Shaw”’ contains portraits of the 
serformers who presented it to a Stage Society audience. 
Ihe frontispiece shows Mrs. Warren herself. Best of all 
there is an Author’s Apology of thirty-six pages. Mr. 


Shaw congratulates himself that he has once more shared 
with Ibsen the triumphant amusement of startling all 
but the strongest-headed of the London theatre-critics 
clean out of the practise of their profession. 
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Price Threepence 
[Registered as a Newspaper. } 


Ix the June number of the lortnightly Review there is 
an article entitled *‘ American Wives and English House- 
keeping,” by Mrs. Annie E. Lane, the wife of Mr. John 
Lane the publisher. Mrs. Lane is an American, and in 
her own country she is better known as Anna Eichberg 
King, the author of The Kilwyk Stories and other works. 





Tue authorities of the St. Louis Exposition have deter- 


mined to hold in St. Louis a Congress of Editors. The 
gathering will be international and cosmopolitan. Special 


buildings for the use of the Editors will’ be erected, 
* fitted up with all the comforts of a big West-end club.”’ 





A xew novel entitled The Virginian is about to be issued 
by the Maemillan Company. Has the author never heard 
of a book called The Virginians, by one, we may presume, 
who was greater than he? If he has, it strikes us that 
his title savours of presumption. By the way, has it been 
observed that one of the most famous and recent of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s phrases, his historic: ‘‘ 1 withdraw 
nothing, I apologise for nothing,” is a quotation from The 
Virginians. Thackeray puts these words into the mouth 
of George Washington. 


Rarery in a theatre have we seen an audience so attentive 
and so hushed as the audience which gathered to hear 
Everyman at St. George’s Hall on Wednesday nighit. 
Indeed, it was the same at every performance during the 
week of this grave Morality. The dim stage; the coming 
and going of the shuffling figure of Death; the intense 
reality of the action, its slow march from Everyman’s 
happy ‘entrance to the moment when—a most pathetic 
figure—he descends alone into the grave, stir the audience 
to deep emotion. 


Tne immediate sources of ‘ Everyman’’ are not ascer- 
tainable, but-we gather from some “‘ Remarks” in the pro- 
gramme that the story itself is an old Buddhist parable 
narrated in the religious romance of ‘ Barlaam and 
Jehoshaphat,” which has been ascribed to John of 
Damascus, afterwards Patriarch of Antioch, who died in 
1090. At a date in no case remote from that at which this 
Morality saw the light was composed its Dutch counter- 
part, “ Elekerlijk.” Which of the two was the original 
is still a disputed question ; unfortunately it cannot be 
settled except by internal evidence, and this points to 
the priority of the Dutch text. The author of this English 
Morality is unknown; the Dutch has been supposed to 
have been the work of the Carthusian mystic, Peter Dor- 
land of Diest. A Latin version of the Dutch play was 
published in 1536, under the title ‘‘ Homulus.”’ 


Now that the Wagnerian cycles are in full revolution 
at Covent Garden, the purists, the enthusiasts, and the 
thematic gourmands are once more raising the customary 
annual cry of horror at the vandalism of managerial 
*‘cuts,”’ the assumption being that managers of opera have 
a special and peculiar spite against Wagner's genius and 
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mutilate his works for the mere mad pleasure of destruction. 
If anyone is to blame for the mutilation of Wagnerian 
opera, it is Wagner. That great and self-confident man 
was a technician of the highest order ; he remembered all 
the conditions of the theatre, save one—the most important, 
the frail humanity of audiences. He was arrogant enough 
to imagine that human nature would stretch to his operas, 
instead of planning his operas to the seale of human 
nature. No mortal man can listen to poignant music for 
more than three hours without fatigue, or for more than 
four hours without serious discomfort, or for five hours 
without real danger. When Wagner spread Siegfried 
across four hours and three quarters, when he made the 
first act of Die Meistersinger alone last two hours, he 
clearly proved that in one important respect he did not 
know his business. It is idle to answer that Wagner had 
much to say and could not say it in fewer minutes; it 
should have been part of his craft to say it in fewer 
minutes. The complexity of the fable in The Ring and 
Die Meistersinger offers a shadow of excuse for him; but 
nothing could be simpler than the plot of Tristan ; yet he 
failed miserably to squeeze Tristan into even four hours. 
The fact is, Wagner was long-winded. He was sublime, 
but he was long-winded, and the modern operatic manager 
suffers for that garrulity. Mozart succeeded passably well 
in writing operas that could be enjoyed without neat 
brandy before the last act. In Fidelio, Beethoven said a 
good deal in two hours. Had Wagner composed /idelio, 
he would have said no more, and the opera would have 
hegun at seven thirty and ended at a quarter past 
midnight, 


Tur position of a critical theatre-goer who has come to see 
a bad play at the author’s invitation, and of course with a 
free seat, is one of some delicacy, but that it is capable of 
solution is proved by a story of Prof. Brander Matthews 
for which the New York Times is responsible. ‘* Brander 
Matthews,” says this authority, ** received tickets for the 
first night. Did ever an author bring out a play in New 
York without sending tickets to Prof. Matthews? Con- 
trary to his custom, Mr. Matthews made use of his passes 
on this occasion. He was down-town; he wanted to see 
the play; so why not? The next day his opinion 
was eagerly called for by one of the classes at Columbia. 
‘Well, gentlemen,’ said the literary free-thinker, ‘the 
play was in four acts, and I was there as the guest 
of the author. After the first act the audience sat 
silent and I applauded. After the second act I sat quiet 
while the audience hissed.’ The professor took a long- 
drawn and reminiscent pull at his cigarette, then held it 
at arm’s length and flicked off the ashes. ‘And the third 
act?’ ‘Well, gentlemen,’ and there was a gleam of 
satisfaction in the professor’s eye, ‘after the third act I 
went out and bought standing room and came back and 
hissed, too.” ”’ 


Mr. Geratp Massey, who on Thursday entered upon his 
seventy-fifth year, is one of the oldest pensioners of the 
Literary Fund, Lord Palmerston in 1865 having granted 
Mr. Massey, “‘as a lyric poet sprung from the people,” a 
pension of £70, which was increased by Mr. W. H. Smith 
in 1887 to £100. More than fifty vears ago Mr. Gerald 
Massey was the subject of an article from the pen of Dr. 
Samuel Smiles in Eliza Cool:’s Journal, and as far back as 
1851 his first volume in verse, Voices of Freedom and 
Lyries of Love, appeared. Mr. Massey in his retirement 
at South Norwood has for a long time past devoted himself 
entirely to an elaborate work dealing with Egyptian and 
Eastern esoteric love, which he hopes to complete shortly. 
The venerable poet, though he seldom leaves his room, 
enjoys good health. 
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We are asked to state that tickets for Mr. W. B. Yeats’s 
lecture, ‘‘ Speaking to Musical Notes,” on June 10th, must 
be taken beforehand. ‘They can be purchased from Mrs. 


. 


Emery, 67, The Grove, Hammersmith. 


— —_—. 


A. things come to him who waits, even, sometimes, the 
thing he waits for. Messrs. Macmillan have begun to 
issue their noble illustrated edition of Green’s Short 
History of the English People in monthly parts at 6d. net. 
This information will be quite enough for many readers 
eager to possess this fine work in its finest form. But 
let them note that the edition is limited. 


Ix the June Cornhill, Mr. Sidney Low exclaims in an 
interesting way on “ The Plethora of Poets.”” So many 
poets, so little demand for poetry ; so much good verse, so 
few to read it! These contradictions do exist to-day, and 
Mr. Low shows how easy it is to find gold in the verse 
which comes out so abundantly and with so little reward 
of notice. The puzzle sets him on the inquiry whether 
the music of the written word has beer drowned by the 
music of tones and numbers. ‘ The art of Beethoven and 
Bach is not nobler or more perfect than that of Virgil and 
Dante, of Milton and Shelley. But it may be that it 
strikes more easily to the heart of our generation. Does 
poetry share with sculpture the disability that waits on 
plastic art in an age which has lost the sense of form, the 
delight in symmetry? Our hurrying emotions, our tense 
and quivering nerves, cannot pause to dwell on line and 
curve and balance, or to taste the cold perfection of 
ordered rhythms, of exquisite description, of subtle 
allusion, of carved and pinnacled and fretted language. 
The poet, like the sculptor, makes his appeal to the senses 
and the passions through the mind, the imagination, and 
the memory. But the composer goes straight to the 
fevered modern soul, nor does he demand from it that 
kind of tranquil and intelligent co-operation, without 
which verse is like the tinkling of a cracked cymbal, the 
beat of an untuned drum. . . Toa generation trained 
on Brahms and Chopin, on Schubert and Grieg and Wagner, 
the poets pipe to ears not deaf, indeed, but tingling with 
the voices of the starry spheres. Is this the solution of the 
enigma above mentioned? I give it for what it is worth. 
It is at least more flattering than some others that might 
conceivably be suggested.”’ The theory is interesting and 
well put, but it does not exactly wrench assent from its 
socket. We should have thought that even in these days 
the amount of great music listened to and enjoyed is 
insufficient to prevent the ear from being captured by the 
rhythm and euphony of fine verse, while it might have 
been expected to prevent its being captured by the 
commonplace perfection of Mr. Kipling’s verse-music. 
Yet Mr. Low may be on the right track. An age of quick 
changes and ever-multiplying sensations may keep the 
intellectual nerves in a state of vibration and sensitiveness 
favourable to the production of beautiful verse, but un- 
favourable to the production of great poetry. Does anyone 
expect a great poem to be published in the next five 
years? The instinctive answer is surely, No. 


Ix the same magazine is an entertaining account of 
Alaric Watts, a forgotten litterateur and poet of Words- 
worth’s day. He devised The Literary Souvenir and 
Cabinet of Poetry and Romance, which was the father, or 
mother, of many ‘‘ Keepsakes,” ‘‘ Amulets,” and ‘ Friend- 
ship’s Offerings ’’—those weird Christmas publications in 
which our grandparents took delight. Watts once wrote 


i poem which was attributed to Byron, a circumstance of 
which Lamb made the most when trying to acknowledge 
pleasantly a copy of Watts’s Poetical Sketches sent to him 


by the poet. 


Of these Poetical Sketches a thousand copies 
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were sold in two years, while of Wordsworth’s volume of 
1820 only five hundred copies sold in six years. But 
Watts, it seems, was one of Wordsworth’s readers and 
critics. His copy of Wordsworth’s poems is extant, and 
its critical marginalia are now brought to light. They 
are, as the writer of the article remarks, candid and direct, 
and the reader who cannot altogether agree with them 
may at least find it useful to point out where they are at 
fault. The following is a selection :-— 

Lucy Gray. 

No mate, no comrade Lucy knew ; 
She dwelt on a wide moor, 


What does the poet 
mean by a “human 


—The sweetest thing that ever door”? Who ever 
grew heard of an inhuman 
Beside a human door ! door ? 
FIDELIty. 
She liv’d unknown, and few could know Silly! 


When Lucy ceas’d to be : 
But she is in her grave, and oh, 
The difference to me ! 
There sometimes does a leaping fish 
Send through the Tarn a lonely cheer. 
Tue Tanies TURNED. 
One impulse from a vernal wood Pantheistical cant. 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can. 
LINES WRITTEN IN Earty Sprina. 
And ’tis my faith that every flower —_— Pantheistical cant. 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 
A Poer’s Eprrapn. 
In common things that round us lie 
Some random truths he can impart, 
The harvest of a quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps on his own 
heart. 


Nonsense ; fish do 
not cheer. 


Much praised and 
quoted, but non- 
sense nevertheless. 


THE FEMALE VAGRANT. 
My father was a good and pious If a good and pious man 
man, he could hardly have 
~ honest man by honest parents _ been other than honest. 
red. 


How could she live upon 


I lived upon what casual bounty 
bounty refused ? 


yields, 
Now coldly given, now utterly 
refused. 
OnE To Dury. 


Stern Daughter of the Voice of God! Absurd! 


Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong. Hyperbole ! 


To THe Daisy. 
Who shall reprove thee ? Reprove a daisy ! 


Wuen it was announced that Mr. T. W. H. Crosland was 
writing a book called The Unspeakable Scot, an indictment 
of the Scottish character, we almost doubted the existence 
of such temerity. We looked around, and we trembled for 
Mr. Crosland. We do still, for the book, it seems, is no 
feint. It has reached the prospectus stage. It will show, 
we are told, that the vogue of the Scot in England and 
America is the outcome of Saxon indifference and not of 
Scottish capacity ; that it is on the wane and that it was 
achieved by the practice of the very cheapest virtues. It 
will prove that in politics, art, letters, journalism, and 
sundry other departments of activity the Scot has never 
accomplished anything that really matters. It will deal 
very straightly with Scottish swagger, clannishness, un- 
couthness, illegitimacy, and general underbredness. It 
will also deal very straightly with the Scottish pow-wow 
men, and the whole of the literary and journalistic hoot- 
awa’-non set, and the persons who boom them. There 
will be chapters on the far-famed “‘ Doric,” on the Scot as 
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a dipsomaniac, on the Scot by marriage, On Scottish senti- 
ment, and on Neottish humour. The book has been under- 
tiken in no spirit of flippancy or truculence, the author 
says, but with an honest desire to hold the mirror up to 
Scotland and to enable her, for once, to see herself as 
others see her. This is businesslike, and we wish Mr. 
Crosland a fair field and no favour. 





Ox Tuesday next and the four following days Messrs. 
Sotheby will disperse a large collection of books and 
manuscripts which include many items of unusual literary 
interest. The first editions are numerous, and include 
works of Lord Bacon, Bunyan, Sir Thomas: Browne, 
Massinger, Marlowe, Milton, Byron, Keats, Shelley, 
Thackeray, and Dickens. There are some ‘ Coronation ”’ 
items which will doubtless attract buyers. Among the 
autograph letters are some by Dickens, Shelley, Pope, and 
Horace Walpole. There is also a very fine series of 
twenty-three letters by Charles and Mary Lamb,- written to 
Hazlitt, Southey, Patmore, and others. Some of these are 
said to be unpublished. The following excerpts will give 
an idea of the richness of these letters : 

December 23, 1806 (Mary Lamb to Mrs. Clarkson, 
describing the failure of Lamb’s farce “ Mr. H.”). ‘“‘ The 
blame rested chiefly with Charles and yet it should not be 
called blame for it was mere ignorance of stage effect ... 
he sze:ns perfectly aware why and for what cause it 
failed. . He intends to write one more with all his dearly 
bought experience in his head, and should that share 
same fate he will then turn his mind to some other 
pursuit . < 

August 10, 1824 (Charles Lamb to Tom Hood): “ My 
old New River has presented no extraordinary novelties 
lately. I now know the reason why our fore- 
fathers were denominated East and West Angles. Yet 
there is no lack of spawn. . You should also go to 
13 Standgate Street, a Baker’s, you have only to 
mention the old gentleman in black (not the devil) that 
lodged with him a week (he'll remember us) last July. .. . 
I design to give up smoking but I have not yet fixed upon 
the equivalent vice--I must have quid pro quo—or quo 
pro quid. . 

April 10, i831 (Charles Lamb to P. G. Patmore) : 
“Nature never wrote Knave upon a face more legible than 
upon that fellow’s---t Coal-burn him in Beelzebub’s deepest 
pit.’ I can promise little help if you mean literary, when 
{ reflect that for 5 (altered from 3) years I have been 
feeling the necessity of scribbling but have never found 
the power. I have writ to Rogers. Moxon is my 
go between, call on him, 63 New Bond St. he is a very 
good fellow and the bookseller is not yet burn’d into 
him.” ‘ 

20 October, 1814 (Charles Lamb to Southey) : “ I have 
this day deposited with Mr. G. Bedfd. the essay which you 
suggested to me. I fear it is wretchedly inadequate. 
Who can cram into a straight coop of a review any 
serious idea of such a vast and magnificent poem as 
Excursion. Bg 

We observe that the sale in last March, for £225, of the 

only then known copy of Lamb’s nursery book, The King 

and Queen of Hearts, has brought forth a copy of the first 
issve of the booklet in pink wrappers, printed for Thomas 

Hodgkins, at the Juvenile Library in Hanway Street, 1806, 

Hodgkins printed for Godwin before the latter went into 

business. 

A nook is not often cheered by a public audience, but 
this occurred the other day at Manchester. A corre- 
spondent of the Westminster Gazette, who was present 
at the great meeting at the Free Trade Hall at Manchester 
the other day, sends an account of a little incident there : 
Mr. Asquith had incidentally referred to ‘‘ our friend John 
Morley’s Life of Cobden,” and the cheers were instan- 
taneous and universal; then they dropped, and all of a 
sudden they broke out again from the left gallery. 
Involuntarily some of the people on the platform turned 
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and looked down to the right, and there a newspaper boy 
had hoisted a whole lot of the green-paper-covered popular 
Life by Morley on a stick. Hence this second burst of 
cheering. 


Tue dialogue advertisement which we quoted a week or 


two ago from an American paper has been varied to 
this : 

Why does the Heathen rage ? 

It is nota Heathen. It is a Christian Gentleman. 

Why does the Christian Gentleman rage ? 

He has just Heard the Guard Chant his Lay. 

Which Lay ? 

“Hundernumptysinxt! Allout!” 

Does not the Christian Gentleman Wish to get Out ? 

He Does, Indeed! He Wished to get Out at 42d Street. 

What prevented ? 

He was Dead to the World. 

What a Curse is Inebriety ! 

Certainly. But That is not his Trouble. 

What is it, then ? 

He was reading 7'he Hound of the Baskervilles. 

And Forgot his Station ? 

Even so. And All the World, besides. 

What will the Christian Gentleman do now ? 

Buy Another Ticket. 

And go Back to 42d Street ? 

More likely to South Ferry. 

Why so ? 

Because That is the Other End of the Line. 

And will the Christian Gentleman Never get Home ? 

Oh, yes. When he has Finished the Book. 


on a ° 

Bibliographical. 
Tue editor of one of our weeklies has just confessed in print 
that he knows nothing about Catherine Fanshawe, the 
lady who wrote the lines on the letter H. so often ascribed to 
Byron, as well as a mock “ Elegy on the Birthnight Ball”’ 
and a skit on Wordsworthian simplicity. The literary 
remains of Miss Fanshawe were published by the Rev. W. 
Hlarness and are to be seen ([ suppose) at the British 
Museum, if nowhere else. ‘‘ Presumably,’ says the editor I 
refer to, “‘she is an American.” Alas, ‘‘is”’ is not the 
word to apply to her, seeing that she has been dead these 
many years. And she was an Englishwoman. The afore- 
said editor says ‘‘ her name does not figure in any one of 
half-a-dozen anthologies of light verse.’ So much the 
worse for the anthologies and their possessors. Tle three 
ieces I have mentioned above found a place in Locker- 
Casaaats Lyra Elegantiarum (1867), and two of them 
figured in Songs of Society (1880). Miss Fanshawe dwells, 
of course, in the byeways of literature, and those byeways 
are not haunted by journalists who are not specially 
literary. Still, it must have needed, in this editor, some 
courage to plead total ignorance of Catherine Fanshawe’s 
work. 

The publication of a Bibliography of Napoleon not only 
does not surprise me, but delights me. It was wanted. 
As everybody knows, there is a Napoleonic literature—a 
literature, | mean, available to the English reader innocent 
of French. An American biography of the little Corsican 
has just been placed on the English market; and only 
last year we had Mr. Sloane’s three-guinea book, a trans- 
lation of Imbert de St. Amand’s, a volume on the campaign 
in Poland, a reproduction of Napoleon’s “ military maxims,” 
and an English version of his letters to Josephine (1796- 
1812), to say nothing of Mr. Humphrey's collection of 
Extracts from the “Times” and “ Morning Chronicle” 
(1815-1821) relating to Napoleon's Life at St. Helena. 
When books on a single topie accumulate like that, a 
bibliography becomes consti indispensable. 

A new edition of Dickens’s novels is to be called the 
“ Biographical,” with prefaces to each story “ dealing 
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with the circumstances under which it was written, the 
originals of the characters and places, &c.’’ Do we not 
already possess an edition of this nature in that which 
has been produced by Messrs. Macmillan with introductions 
from the pen of Charles Dickens “‘the younger”? Of 
course that edition is incomplete, for there are some of 
Dickens’s works of which Messrs. Chapman and Hall still 
retain the copyright; but the edition announced, how- 
ever well done, apparently would not have the merit of 
being original in idea. 

The next volume in the “ Century of French Romance ” 
series (Heinemann) will be Hugo’s Nétre Dame, which 
should be, by this time, pretty well known even to the 
British matron. In the last two decades it has figured 
over here in numerous versions and at all sorts of prices. 
It has been obtainable, illustrated, in two volumes at 
thirty shillings (1888); also in two volumes, illustrated, 
at half a guinea (1891). It has run through the whole 
gamut of publishing enterprise, having been issued 
at all sorts of sums between “ three-and-six”’ and three- 
pence. The threepenny issue was in 1897; the nimble 
sixpence was asked for in 1884, 1885, and 1887. There 
was a shilling edition in 1894; an eighteen-penny one last 
year. 

The issue of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s monograph on George 
Eliot reminds me that that lady has already had her fair 
share of biographers, apart altogether from her husband, 
Mr. J. W. Cross (whose performance has just been re- 
issued). There was Miss Mathilde Blind’s George Eliot, 
brought out in 1883; there was Mr. G. W. Cooke’s George 
Eliot, published later in the same year; and there was 
Mr. Oscar Browning’s George Eliot in the ‘‘ Great Writers ” 
series (1890). Don’t we rather over-do this sort of thing ? 
(I make no reference, of course, to the casual magazine 
articles on the subject.) ; 

The Coronation poet of the Fortnightly Review is 
Mr. James Rhoades, who has been more in evidence of 
late than he has for many years past. J remember very 
well his contributions, in the ‘seventies, to the Spectator, 
and his volume of Poems, and have never been able to 
understand why he does not figure in Mr. Miles’s Poets and 
Poetry of the Century, that precious paradise of the 
poetaster. Perhaps that fate awaits him in some future 
editions. His latest volume, I fancy, was the Teresa and 
Other Poems of 1893, but one cannot very well follow all 
the movements of the ‘‘ minor poets.” ; 

An illustrated edition of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s Aylwin is 
a good idea, the more especially as I understand that the 
pictures are to be mainly, if not wholly, provided by the 
camera. A novelist should shrink from handing over his 
book to a draughtsman, unless he is absolutely assured of 
his sympathetic ability. Aylwin is so largely an epic of 
Wales (where it is very much in vogue) that photographic 
representations of the Welsh scenery described in it 
should be very welcome. The edition will, it is hoped, 
be ready for the autumn season. 

Greatly daring, Messrs. Isbister announce a new (and, 
I think, “ revised”) edition of Southey’s Life of Nelson. 
Now, we had an illustrated edition of this work in 1898, 
we had two (one in 2 vols.) in 1896, and there were 
cheap reprints in 1894, 1892, and 1891 (no fewer 
than four in that year!). The book has a notoriety as 
being Southey’s, but it is hopelessly out of date, and has 
no value except as an example of straightforward, pleasant 
prose. Might we not now give it a rest ? 

I am afraid the works of the late ‘‘ Henri Greville ”’ are 
not absolutely familiar to the English reading public. 
During the last twenty years she has been represented 
in English translations only by Markof (1885), Cleopatra 
(1886), Nikanor (1889 and 1892), and A Noble Woman 
(1890). One or two of her books have, however, been 
‘adapted for the use of schools.” 


Tur Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 
The Missionary. 


James Chalmers, his Autobiography and Letters. By 

Richard Lovett. (Religious ‘Tract Society. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Tuts biography has the interest which belongs to the 
realisation of a type of man, and accordingly it invites the 
running interpretation which we shall endeavour to give to 
it. It is a handsome volume, and with its photogravures, 
engravings and map, constitutes the “official life” of 
Chalmers, that radiant martyr to an ideal, the portly and 
final biography of which Mr. Cuthbert Lennox’s little 
book, briefly mentioned in our issue of the 19th April, 
may be considered a herald. Mr. Lovett is somewhat too 
modest in calling the work an autobiography: it is full 
of evidences of the labour of a sound but by no means 
brilliant biographer, and he is entitled to congratulate 
himself pesnoulile on the resulting picture of a man and 
a man’s career. 

James Chalmers was a Highland peasant, nurtured 
under the shadow of Inverary amid the traditions of the 
great Clan Argyll. His silent and reserved father was a 
stonemason, (od - fearing, with a special stress on 
‘‘fearing.”” The boy lived in the hottest hell-fire atmo- 
sphere. ‘‘I have heard people say,’ he wrote in the 
autobiography which is the basis of Mr. Lovett’s work, 
“that the saved parents would say Amen and shout 
Hallelujah as they saw their children who were un- 
believers cast forth on the day of judgment to everlasting 

unishment in the lake of fire.” This anecdote paints 

is early years in a single sentence. There was plenty 
of superstition also. ‘‘To hear a dog crying was a sure 
sign of death. I can remember that once when we were 
playing and heard a big dog cry we stopped our noise 
and wondered who was dead. We were on the left bank 
of the canal, and shortly afterwards there approached us 
a horse dragging a boat, and in the boat there was a 
coffin. This made a wonderful impression on me, so 
much so that even now I cannot bear to hear a dog 
crying.” Surely the memory of such a solemn and dramatic 
pageant must have been worth all the terrors it aroused ! 

The teacher of a Sunday School class read a letter from 
a Fiji missionary, and then said, after the accustomed 
manner of teachers, ‘‘I wonder if there is a boy here this 
afternoon who will yet become a missionary and by-and-by 
bring the Gospel to cannibals?’’ And Chalmers’ heart 
replied, ‘“‘ Yes. God helping me, I will.’’ He left the 
weil silent, and prayed near a mill, but afterwards he 
‘* forgot all about it.”’ The religious atmosphere disgusted 
him with religion for several years; he ‘‘ went astray.” 
It was not till 1859, when he was eighteen years old, that, 
convicted of sin by two Irish Evangelists, he ‘‘ felt lost 
beyond all hope,” and subsequently ‘‘ believed unto 
salvation.”” Then he remembered his ‘‘ God helping me, 
I will,” and the ardour on behalf of a dogma never left 
him again. At college he was a rip; the authorities 
could only keep the peace by making him policeman in 
the corridors. But, though he regarded rules as made in 
order to be broken, he had an extraordinary knack of 
saving people from drowning, and the unruly practical- 
joker Pa exclaim with passionate sincerity, ‘‘ Oh, the 
pleasure of taking the Gospel to the Africans!” It was 
to the Pacific, however, that he went first, Gospel in hand. 
He landed in Rarolonga in 1867, after escapes from death 
by shipwreck so various and incredible that a far less 
other - worldly man than Chalmers might have been 
convinced thereby that he had a divine call to that 
particular spot and that particular activity. 

Rarolonga, which lies six hundred miles south-west of 
Tahiti, is the largest island of the Hervey group. It has the 
coral barrier, the long white beaches, the taro swamps, 
and the majestic and lovely mountain scenery characteristic 
of those islands, and in the early part of the last century 
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it was given up to cannibalism, infanticide, and all 
abominations. When Chalmers arrived, however, he found 
it far too civilised, Christianised, and respectable for his 
taste. He was disappointed; he longed to get among 
“real” heathen and savages. ‘The Sabbath services 
were “well attended by all.” And, indeed, the daily 
existence of ‘‘ Tamate”’ and his wife was tolerably elegant. 
‘On Monday at eight a.m., after dispensing medicine, 
I meet the students for two hours, when we go over part 
of one of Dr. Bogue’s lectures on theology. . . . From 
nine to ten we go over a Psalm together, and at ten they 
are free for the day. On ‘Tuesday we meet at the same 
hour and go over the Scripture lesson for the day. ; 
From nine to ten geography and arithmetic. On Wednesday 
we have no chisses, this being the day I have appointed 
to meet inquirers and those seeking admission to the 
Church. On Thursday from eight to nine Romans, and 
from nine to ten grammar. Friday eight to nine church 
history, and nine to ten sermon class. Mrs. Chalmers 
has also two hours on like days with the women for Bible 
instruction, arithmetic, and sewing. . . .’’ There must, 
of course, have been something underneath this placid 
flew of a Training Institution, some elemental collision of 
opposing instincts, some constant emotional disturbance 
(were it only the influence of exotic landscape), but we 
are given scarcely any hint of it. Mr. Lovett, perhaps 
wisely, attempts no atmospheric effects such as are obtained 
in Herman Melville’s T'ypes, and Chalmers was not a 
writer. The one man upon whom Chalmers in_ those 
arly days seems to have exercised his extraordinary 
personal force was the renowned desperado, Bully Hayes, 
in whose ship he made part of the journey to the South 
Seas. When Chalmers asked him if he objected to having 
two daily religious services on board, the dreadful crimina 
replied: ‘‘Certainly not; my ship is a missionary ship 
now, and I hope you will feel it is so. All on board will 
attend those services.” 

Chalmers stayed ten years in Rarolonga, and then went 
to New Guinea, and realised his desires of peril and the 
local colour of cannibalism and primeval heathenism. 
Danger was fairly continuous then, and ‘“ incidents ”’ 
abound. Here is one :—* I heard a noise, and on turning 
round saw our house surrounded by an armed, ugly- 
looking mob of painted savages. ‘ I rushed up 
and got through the cordon, and upon the platform in 
front of where we slept. The excitement was intense. 
The men were demanding tomahawks, knives, hoop-iron, 
beads ; and by signs gave us to understand that if they 
did not get them, they would murder us. I felt vexed—”’ 
Only Chalmers could have been satisfied with vexation 
at such a crisis. He remarked firmly, and again more 
firmly still, that he never gave presents to people who 
came armed. The painted savages retired before that 
commanding and proudly careless face. (Mr. Lovett, by 
the way, comments on Tamate’s resemblance to Charles 
Dickens. There is a certain likeness, but the resemblance 
to Buffalo Bill is much stronger.) On the next page we 
read that afterwards one of the savages ‘as a kindly 
action to Mrs. Chalmers, brought and offered to her as a 
present a portion of a man’s breast already cooked ” ; and 
that a chief, deeming that Chalmers was insufliciently 
endowed with wives, offered him his own daughter. 

Chalmers made many trips along the coast and inland, 
and it was during one of these absences that an incident 
occurred, to his wife, which throws a little light on the 
obscure psychological aspects of native ‘‘ conversion.”’ After 
speaking to the natives about the love of Jesus and the 
working of the Holy Spirit, Mrs. Chalmers had _ retired. 
‘** Nearly midnight, long after she and her girls had gone 
to bed, there was a knock at the door, and she called 
out, ‘Who is there?’ She was answered, ‘I.’ ‘ Who are 
you?’ Again ‘I.’ No native likes giving his name. 
The girls were wakened, and one of them recognised the 
voice as that of Aruadaera, and said so. Then she called 
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out, ‘Is it you, Aruadaera?’ and he answered, ‘It is.’ 
‘What do you want?’ ‘Open the door and let me in, 
and I will tell you.’ He was evidently in great distress, 
but she replied, ‘It is now very late, and we are all in 
bed, so come in the morning.’ ‘ No, now; T cannot wait 
until the morning.’ She had to strike a match and light 
the lamp, and Iet him in. ‘Now what is it?’ ‘I don’t 
know what it is, but I am afraid, and I think it must be 
the spirit you spoke of working in my heart. I am afraid 
to lie down, lest I should die, for I know I am bad.’ So 
then and there she told him of Jesus and prayed for him, 
and advised him to go home and come back in the 
morning; but he insisted on hearing more, and being 
prayed for again. He left, but before daylight he was 
back again and sitting outside the door, waiting for it to 
he opened. He accepted pardon through Christ, and 
became quite a changed man. He was the first native 
baptized in New Guinea. ‘ Three of his daughters 
became wives of teachers.’’ All this is very curious. 

The excitements of New Guinea, aided by solitude and 
fevers, practically killed Mrs. Chalmers. Here is a typical 
extract from her forlorn little journal: ‘‘ This has been an 
intensely hot day. A great deal of thunder, no rain 
since you left us. <A good shower would lighten the air. 
Tt is so heavy and sultry to-night. I have felt very il all 
this warm, close day, and oh, how I missed my James, and 
wish I knew where he spent this Sabbath day! May God 
bless and keep us!’’ She was compelled to leave the 
largest island in the world, and soon afterwards she died 
at Sydney, a martyr. Chalmers first heard of her death 
a month afterwards, from a newspaper. Her fate did not 
prevent him from marrying again, and sacrificing another 
wife to his ideal, The book would be valuable if it con- 
tained nothing except this second wife’s remark on her 
deathbed—a saying so charged with the poignancy of 
human weariness that we feel we can never forget it :— 

A few days before her death I said to her, “ We shall 
all soon meet over yonder.” Then hesitatingly she replied, 
“Yes, but I am so tired. I want a long rest first with 
Jesus, and then I shall be waiting for you all.” 


It must be the weariness that kills, the periods of 
intense and awful depression which necessarily occur in 
such a climate and amid such surroundings. But nothing 


could quench the fire of a man like Chalmers. “Is it 
impossible,” he wrote, ‘‘to find missionaries who will 
gladly dare all for Christ? Not the ‘life in hand’ 


business, or the ‘sacrifices I have made’; but men and 
women who think preaching and living the gospel to the 
heathen the grandest work on earth, and the greatest of 
Heaven’s commissions. We want missionaries like the 
men Colonel Gordon defines. He says: ‘ Find me the man, 
and I will take him as my help, who utterly despises 
money, name, honour, and glory ; one who never wishes 
to see his home again, one who looks to God as the source 
of good and controller of evil; one who has a healthy 
body and energetic spirit, and one who looks on death as 
a release from misery.’ Leave the twaddle of sacrifices 
for those who do not appreciate the sacrifice of the Cross.”’ 
That was Chalmers. Nothing vexed him save the chance 
of being murdered, and the fatuity of the Home Authorities. 
He delayed his furlough for ten years because of his 
objection to deputation work and the ritual of English 
life. He hated writing reports, and he hated everything 
that was not actual work. We find only one serious 
difficulty between himself and the Home Authorities. It 
turned on the use of Tobacco in the New Guinea mission. 
Tobacco was the currency there, and absolutely indis- 
pensable. But in the eyes of the missionary Downing 
Street, tobacco was tobacco, whether in New Guinea or in 
London. One surmises that the mere word conjured up 
for them the spectre of the Evil of Cigarette Smoking. 
And when they learned that each teacher in New Guinea 
used a hundred and twenty pounds of tobacco a year they 
were probably aghast. Anyhow, Chalmers had to defend 
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himself, and he did so. Here too, therefore, in this little 
world of dogmatic propagandism, one finds that same lack 
of imagination which ruins empires. 

We must conclude. Chalmers came home twice, and 
each time went back with joy, though he had created a 
Favourable Impression. ‘I have just had a note from 
Lady Spokes wanting me for the 22nd to dinner, and 
would I just come about five, as there is to be a ladies’ 
working-party for the Sevenoaks bazaar? Oh, horrors! 
Fancy me addressing a ladies’ meeting! Yet I must go if 
possible.” ‘‘ How do we preach the gospel?’ he said at 
exeter Hall. ‘‘No, we do not go with a black coat and 
white necktie standing in the boat with a Bible in one 
hand. We go as man to man, to try and live the gospel.” 
Nevertheless, he implicitly believed in the virtue of his 
particular dogma, and he attributed all his marvellous 
power over the native mind to that virtue. ‘‘ The rampart 
can only be stormed by those who carry the Cross.’’ He 
put small trust in civilisation. He said boldly that natives 
accustomed to go naked ought not to wear clothes. He 
certainly knew what he was talking about, and several 
British officers of distinction have testified to his sagacity 
as a political and colonising force. He had imagination, 
quality rare enough among missionaries. He, met his 
death at Dopima—the sort of death which Mr. Lovett says 
he wished for; but we venture to doubt that. ‘‘ The 
signal for a general massacre was given by knocking 
simultaneously from behind both Messrs. Chalmers and 
Tomkins on the head with stone clubs. . Kaiture 
then stabbed Mr. Chalmers in the right side with a casso- 


way dagger, and then Muroroa cut off his head.’ These 
sentences tell almost all that is known of the event. And 


it happened in the year of grace 1901, just a year ago, this 
medieval event. The world is rather large, after all. 


Amerindian Beast Tales. 


Zuni Folk Tales. Recorded and Translated by Frank 
Hamilton Cushing. (Putnams.) 


Tue scientific anthropologist will have a crow to pluck 
with Mr. Cushing and with Mr. J. W. Powell, who writes 
his introduction, about this collection. Mr. Powell gives 
us a summary, not in itself uninteresting, of his views 
on Amerindian religion; but of the circumstances in 
which the tales were obtained and of the social conditions 
in which the people to whom they belong lived, we are 
left to glean what we can from occasional and scanty 
notes. Nor is it quite clear how far they remain in their 
original form and how far they have been subjected at 
Mr. Cushing’s hands to literary treatment. The following 
passage is not, it will be admitted, altogether reassuring :— 
Under the scriptorial wand of Cushing the folk tales 
of the Zuiiis are destined to become a part of the living 
literature of the world, for he is a poet although he does 
not write in verse. Cushing can think as myth-makers 
think, he can speak as prophets speak, he can expound as 
priests expound, and his tales have the verisimilitude of 
ancient lore ; but his sympathy with the mythology of 
tribal man does not veil the realities of science from his 
mind. 
We hope not ; but it will be admitted that ‘ the scriptorial 
wand ”’ is a dangerous article to include in the outfit of a 
scientific investigation. ‘Taking them, however, for what 
they profess to be, these Zui Folk Tales are not only of 
great anthropological interest, but also uncommonly good 
reading. Like many such collections from the ends of the 
earth they are full of those echoes of European folk-lore 
and myth which offer such a curious problem to the com- 
parative folk-lorist. More than one, for example, echoes those 
in which the gods are introduced, viz. :—with an episode 
which is closely parallel to the story of Zeus and Danae. 
A maiden is secluded in the upper room of a house. 
Through a slit in the roof comesa shaft of sunlight or a 
shower of rain, and there stands the Sun-father, or the 
Rain-god, who becomes her husband. The child born 
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proves a great warrior and a doer of marvels. Such is the 
ero of the tale of “‘ How the Summer Birds Came.’”’ He 
is an Amerindian Perseus and slays monsters. His step- 
father the Bear, the Misho Lizards, the Giant with a Top- 
knot, the four-fold Bison, the Eagles of Shuntekia—all 
in turn fall before his daring and his good fortune. 
The tale of ‘The Poor Turkey Girl”’ is a variant of the 
ubiquitous “‘ Cinderella.’’ It is far more highly moralised 
than the typical European version. ‘The poor and ragged 
herd-girl is extremely kind to her Turkeys. One day she 
hears that the *‘ Dance of the Sacred Bird” is to take 
place, and she longs to join in the festival. But she has no 
clothes. The part of the fairy godmother is played by the 
biggest Gobbler amongst the Turkeys, who provides her 
with a dress and ornaments and sends sher off to the revel, 
with a warning not to forget her flock. But in the excite- 
ment of the dance she neglects to return to them, and 
when she does get home they are gone, and in searching 
for them her dress is turned to dirty rags again. The tale 
ends : — 

After all, the gods dispose of men according as men are 
gifted ; and if the poor be poor in heart and spirit as well 
as in appearance, how will they be aught but poor to the 
end of their days. 

This shortens my story. 


A large group of tales concerns itself with the characteristic 
fauna of the country in which the Zuiis dwell. It has 
the stuff of a beast epic in it. Many of these stories are 
aetiological, devised to explain to the insatiable curiosity 
of savage men why the habits and the markings of 
animals and birds are thus and not otherwise. Says Mr. 
Powell :— 

Every striking phenomenon observed by the Ameriad 
has a myth designed tc account for its origin. The horn 
of the buffalo, the tawny patch on the shculders of the 
rabbit, the crest of the blue-jay, the tail of the magpie, 
the sheen of the chameleon, the rattle of the snake,——in 
fact, everything that challenges attention gives rise toa 
myth. 

There are stories in this volume which explain why the 
prairie-dogs and the burrowing-owls are such friends, 
why the tarantula has crocked legs and walks backwards, 
why field mice have short tails, brown-skinned and hairy, 
why their chops are pink, and why, when you look them 
in the face, they always seem to be crying. The favourite 
subject seems to be the coyote, a mean and stupid, but 
irrepressible beast. His adventures are tiashenatibte, and 
unlike his European kinsman, the hero of Reineke Fuchs, 
he generally gets the worst of them. He is scared off in 
turns by the Burrowing Owls, by the Horned Toad, by 
the Chimney Swallows, by the Blackbirds, by the Turtles, 
by the Locust, by the Ravens, and even,—surely the last of 
degradations,-—by the Tip-Beetle. And so you learn why 
he has broken teeth and yellow eyes, and why he has 
pimples all over his face where the moustaches grow out, 
and little blotches inside of his lips, and why he has little 
black fringes along the rear of his fore-legs and a black 
tip to his tail, and why whenever he sees a bait of meat 
inside a stone deadfall he is sure to stick his nose in 
and get mashed for his pains, and finally why he has the 
instinct of meddling with everything that does not concern 
him, and making a universal nuisance of himself, and 
desiring to imitate everything that he sees. The Zuni 
method of inculeating the simple facts of natural history 
is rather a lengthy, but certainly a very delightful one. 

It seems to be quite clear that some at least of the Zuni 
tales are of no native inspiration, but have drifted from 
other lands, possibly in quite recent times. ‘‘ The Cock 
and the Mouse”’ is a variant of an Italian story found in 
Mr. Crane’s “Italian Popular Tales.’’ This is a clear case 


of horrowing, for the tale had been told by Mr. Cushing 
himself to the Zui Waihusiwa, about a year before the 
latter retold it to him in a curiously transformed sbape. 
It is difficult, therefore, to say how far some of the other 
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tales of the collection may not also contain elements of an 
alien character. The receptivity of these Amerindian 
peoples is shown by the hybrid religions between Christi- 
anity and Paganism which they have developed in modern 
times. Mr. Powell describes the genesis of one of these :— 
In the early history of the association of white men with 
the Seneca of New York and Pennsylvania, there was in 
the tribe a celebrated Shaman named Handsome Lake, as 
his Indian name is translated into English. Handsome 
Lake had a nephew who was taken by the Spaniards to 
Europe and educated as a priest. The nephew, on his 
return to America, told many Bible stories to his uncle, 
for he speedily relapsed into paganism. The uncle com- 
pounded some of these Bible stories with Senecan fo'k- 
tales, and through his eloquence and great influence as a 
Shaman succ+ eded in establishing among the Seneca a new 
cult of doctrine and worship. The Seneca are now divided 
into two very distinct bodies who live together on the 
same reservation—-the one as “ Christians,’ the other as 
“Pagans,” who believe and teach the cult of Handsome 
Lake. 


Mr. Powell adds that the discovery of Biblical stories 
engrafted on native myths has led some people to believe 
that the Amerinds are descendants of the lost tribes of 
Israel. But of course it does not take much to make some 
people believe that. 


Monsters Twain. 


Bluebeard: an Account of Comorre the Cursed and Gilles 
de Rais. By Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. Illustrated. 
(Chatto. 9s. net.) 

Rivesearp threads many childhoods together with filaments 
of his appalling apparel of face and chin. The tale of his 
surviving wife is so devoid of moral--seeing that she 
was saved by her disobedience—as to introduce into the 
nursery a thrill of the contraband. No one can ‘preach 
from Bluebeard. Whence comes then the wife-slaying 
monster with his deceptive princeliness? Did Perrault 
invent the inquisitive lady and her lord out of sheer 
wilfulness ? Why not ? 

But the folklorists will not have it so. For M. Dillaye, 
Bluebeard 

was the semblance of the dense and cruel night who 
imprisoned and would slay his spouse the light, in whom 
was traced the highest expression of curivsity. 

The resourceful allegorist supplies rescuers in the morning 

and evening stars. Mr. Vizetelly, however, sniffs at the 

solar myth, and relates two histories vile enough to 
taint the well of any fancy, but not circumstantially of 
special relevance. Comorre (A.D. 515-555) was a ruler 
of Brittany who married Tryphine of the Vannetais. She 
intruded on. no seerct closet, but, after some friction 
between her husband and her father, she thought it 
expedient to run away, and was discovered by Comorre 
in a wood, where he stunned her with a terrible blow. 

St. Gildas is said to have revived her, and even to have 

resuscitated her after her decapitation by her violent 

husband, and an insinuating credulity has decided that 
the latter’s beard was of a bluish black. It is certain 
that Comorre, whom legend has given the occupation of 

a ghostly Charon, bears the obloquy of a ruffian named 

Conoo as though he were two beings in one. But even 

then he hardly answers to the name of Bluebeard in whom, 

as he waits for his wife to indulge her feminine fancy of 
bedecking herself before she is killed, one perceives enough 
chivalry to kill any but a child’s belief in him. 

Gilles de Rais, or Retz--as Mr. Baring Gould named 
him in The Book of Were Wolves (1865)--is a personage 
transcending the Bluebeard of fairy tale, and justifying 
him rather than accounting for him. He is not a wife- 
slayer, but a child-slaver. He is the paradox of devilry. 
He wears honour and infamy. He plays Moloch before 
Satan and indulges in reactionary blubberings before God. 
He fights with Joan of Are and washes his beard in the 
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blood of children. He makes a Foundation in memory 
of the Holy Innocents, and innocents stolen by his 
emissaries are hanged and tortured. Remains of over 
thirty are taken out of Champtocé and burned at 
Machecoul; and if we trust his own statement, he slew 
first and last over eight hundred. 

Why? Because he read in Suetonius the doings of the 
worst of the Cxesars? That has been alleged as a reason : 
his own confession supports it, but the psychologist goes 
further. 

Gilles de Rais (1404-1440) was paternally of the House 
of Laval and maternally of the House of Rais, that is to 
say, he was descended from the first barons of Christendom. 
He married at sixteen, and was Marshal of France when 
only twenty-five. He was a connoisseur in art, and had 
such a passion for music that he had- portable organs 
made ‘* which followed him on all his military expeditions 
and journeys.”” He had an enormous income equal to, 
say, £80,000, and it could not keep him from the 
pawnbroker. One reads that he gave the approximate 
value of £25,000 for three copes of cloth of gold ; that his 
hypocras flowed for whoever might enter his hall, that 
he clothed “all who chose to accept his gifts, distributing 
at times as many as 100 and 120 gowns among as many 
people.”’ ‘‘ He invested several of his retainers and parasites 
with full powers to transact business on his account, giving 
them blank forms (blanes seings), which he duly signed and 
sealed, and which in the hands of these improvised agents, 
became deeds of sale, mortgages, acknowledgments of 
debts which subsequently fell heavily, not only on 
himself, but on his heirs, and kept lawyers busy for long 
years alter his death.’’ He seems even to have issued the 
equivalent of such a blank form in the case of his only 
daughter Marie, whom it is said he gave the untrust- 
worthy Roger de Briequeville full power to “* marry off.”’ 

At first sight, we behold in him a mere “ plunger” 
whose hurried transit from pleasure to pleasure is the 
result of a surfeit of property. Looking deeper we see 
au man of desires as unappeasable as unholy, who in the 
ultimate resort must steal seeing he cannot buy, and who 
has therefore scant respect for his inheritance. From 
1432 he is a criminal for whom the sobriquet Bluebeard 
seems somewhat too friendly and humorous. He has a 
middle-aged woman, La Meffraye, to decoy children for 
him on 

She put on a kindly air when she accosted an intended 
victim and he went with her along the roads 
until men suddenly sprang out of the hedges or the woods, 
gagged the astonished child, thrust him into a large sack or 
“pocket,” and in this way brought him to Gilles de Rais. 
The servants at the castle gates knew nothing. They had 
seen no lad enter. At the utmost they were only aware 
that some of their fellows had passed in, carrying a 
burden. 

And what happened ? 

At times [we read] he hanged children from some 
rafter in his chamber, let them down, and then hoisted 
them up again, and when tired of that horrible pastime 

_ plunged a large needle into the victim’s neck and took 

delight in beholding the last convulsions. And when the 

victim’s head was at last cut off, he set it now on his 

mantel-shelf, now on one of the posts of his bedstead. 
Why? Most are content to cry “monster,” and pass 
on. But that is not enough. Have we not here, when all 
has been said that may be said about his wishing to raise 
the devil and realise the alchemist’s dream, have we not here 
the fundamental basis of all tliat is called cruelty—that 
gluttony of the mind which is curiosity, the desire to 
unlock the secret chamber of life and expose Ego itself in 
its lair? Is not the curiosity after all in Bluebeard and 





not in his wife? A debauched intellect breaks every 
tether. In himself Gilles was a cowering Manichean, 






puerile in repentance and an importer of imbecile pieties 
even in his dealings with the Devil. His end on the 
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gibbet saw a return of the natural man in him dazed by 
his wickedness and piously solicitous of his accomplices’ 
spiritual welfare. 

His vice, his twisted genius, this curiosity in the ways 
of life towards death, is not of any age. We see it in 
Brinvilliers as she doses the hospital with arsenic. We 
see it in the child who divides the worm, and pulls off the 
legs of a fly one by one. If he had had merely the 
vampire delusion, if he had merely wished to conceal 
Sotadie vice by hushing up his victims, his deeds would 
have been less vivaciously demoniac. At all hazards, 
however, he must keep his soul in his flirtation with 
Satan ; here his sincerity is vehement. But curiosity and 
a rapture in the fresh springs of life drive him on despite 
much that is a real part of himself. Only in trial and 
under sentence are their goads and stings withdrawn. 
Then he feels cleansed and prattles of Paradise. 

Mr. Vizetelly’s book shows sound scholarship. He does 
not, like the irrepressible Sabine, tell us how ‘* the poplars 
shivered and whitened”’ on Gilles’ death day. At the 
same time we would have preferred the poplars to the 
comparison between Gilles and a modern author suggested 
on p. 122. The reference to the Arabian Nights, p. 17, 
is inaccurate. 


A Great Rebuke. 


The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. Edited by 


Temple Scott. Vol. IX. Contributions to the Tatler, 
Examiner, &c. (Bell. 3s. 6d.) 


Ix the opening of his valuable introduction to these 
wlitical writings of Swift's Mr. Temple Scott is just a 
Fittle heavy-handed. ‘* Swift has been styled the Prince of 
Journalists,’ he begins ; and straightway falls foul of the 
phrase, which he thinks both misleading and inadequate, 
and a sacrifice of truth to superficial cleverness. This 
seems needlessly contentious when we remember-—as per- 
haps Mr. Temple Scott does not—that Mr. Herbert Paul is 
its author, aa that he set it up rather as a guarded 
paradox than as a formal description of the author of 
the Tale of a Tub. Indeed Mr. Temple Scott’s serious 
repudiation of the phrase is more likely to promote its 
misuse than Mr. Paul's playful unfurling of Swift’s standard 
in Fleet Street. 

Swift was a great commentator on public events, and 
in that sense was a great journalist. Indeed, the compara- 
tive dulness of his Examiner papers (of which this volume 
is chiefly composed) is due to their absorption in the affairs 
of the moment. They are hurtling arrows on their way to 
forgotten targets. Swift, in fact, was called in, on an 
emergency, to supply the want of ‘some good pen”’ (as 
Harley phrased it), which should transfix the enemies of 
the Tory ministry. He wrote a weekly paper, and for the 
best part of a year public affairs gave him abundant 
material for the agile use of his weapon. That weapon 
was the hardest and most polished of the age, and its 
effects were soon applauded throughout the country. To- 
day we look for its conspicuously ‘‘ nasty”? or brilliant 
hits, somewhat careless of the political motives which 
guided it. 

Such a hit is the brilliant ‘letter to Marcus Crassus’ 
in which Swift reads the Duke of Marlborough the 
plainest homily ever addressed to a great general by 
« journalist, princely or otherwise. He rebukes Marl- 
borough’s besetting sin of avarice in language which, 
as Mr. Scott well remarks, the simplest farm-labourer 
could understand. Not the least part of the pleasure one 
derives from this lay sermon lies in one’s ability to realise 
its appeal to the honest unlettered Englishman who heard 
it read aloud by an inn fire. Itis the last word of English 
intelligence, and of English resolution to have a plain 
wrong righted; while as a masterly application of the 
language to such an end it remains a little classic. Swift 
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supposes that if he had lived in Rome in the time of 
the first Triumvirate, he would have been tempted to 
write to the three men composing the government telling 
each fully and sincerely his most odious fault. The letter 
to Crassus would have been sent to him after his conquests 
in Mesopotamia :— 


To Marcus Crassus, health. 

If you apply as you ought, what I now write, you will 

be more obliged to me than to all the world, hardly 
excepting your parents or your country. I intend to tell 
you, without disguise or prejudice, the opinion which the 
world has entertained of you: and to let you see I write 
this without any sort of ill will, you shall first hear the 
sentiments they have to your advantage. No man dis- 
putes the gracefulness of your person ; you-are allowed to 
have a good and clear understanding, cultivated by the 
knowledge of men and manners, though not by literature. 
You are no ill orator in the Senate ; you are said to excel 
in the art of bridling and subduing your anger, and stifling 
or concealing your resentments. You have been a most 
successful general, of long experience, great conduct, and 
much personal courage. You have gained many important 
victories for the commonwealth, and forced the strongest 
towns in Mesopotamia to surrender, for which frequent 
supplications have been decreed by the Senate. Yet with 
all these qualities, and this merit, give me leave to say, 
you are neither beloved by the patricians or plebeians at 
home, nor by the officers or private soldiers of your own 
army abroad: And, do you know, Crassus, that this is 
owing to a fault, of which you may cure yourself, by one 
minute’s reflection? What shall I say? ‘You are the 
richest person in the commonwealth ; you have no male 
child, your daughters are all married to wealthy patricians ; 
you are far in the decline of life ; and yet you are deeply 
stained with that odious and ignoble vice of covetous- 
ness. , 
Instead of using the common arguments to dissuade you 
from this weakness, I will endeavour to convince you, that 
you are really guilty of it, and leave the cure to your own 
good sense. For perhaps, you are not yet persuaded that 
this is your crime, you have probably never yet been 
reproached for it to your face, and what you are now told, 
comes from one unknown, and it may be, from an enemy. 
You will allow yourself indeed to be prudent in the 
management of your fortune ; you are not a prodigal, like 
Clodius or Catiline, but surely that deserves not the name 
of avarice. I will inform you how to be convinced. 
Disguise your person ; go among the common people in 
Rome ; introduce discourses about yourseif ; inquire your 
own character ; do the same in your camp, walk about it 
in the evening, hearken at every tent, and if you do not 
hear every mouth censuring, lamenting, cursing this vice 
in you, and even you for this vice, conclude yourself 
innocent. If you are not yet persuaded, send for Atticus, 
Servius Sulpicius, Cato or Brutus, they are all your friends ; 
conjure them to tell you ingenuously which is your great 
fault, and which they would chiefly wish you to correct ; 
if they do not all agree in their verdict, in the name of all 
the gods, you are acquitted. 

When your adversaries reflect how far you are gone in 
this vice, they are tempted to talk as if we owed our 
success, not to your courage or conduct, but to those 
veteran troops you command, who are able to conquer 
under any general, with so many brave and experienced 
officers to lead them. Besides, we know the consequences 
your avarice hath often occasioned. The soldier hath 
been starving for bread, surrounded with plenty, and in an 
enemy’s country, but all under safeguards and contribu- 
tions ; which if you had sometimes pleased to have 
exchanged for provisions, might at the expense of a few 
talents in a campaign, have so endeared you to the army, 
that they would have desired you to lead them to the 
utmost limits of Asia. But you rather chose to confine 
your conquests within the fruitful country of Mesopotamia, 
where plenty of money might be raised. How far that 
fatal greediness of gold may have influenced you, in 
breaking off the treaty with the old Parthian King Orodes, 
you best can tell ; your enemies charge you with it, your 
friends offer nothing material in your defence ; and all 
agree, there is nothing so pernicious, which the extremes 
of avarice may not be able to inspire. 
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The moment you quit this vice, you will be a truly great 
man ; and still there will imperfections enough remain to 
convince us, you are not a god. Farewell. 


There is nothing of impudence here; neither is there 
loftiness ; but if there be such a thing as a persuasive 
wigging, or an ingratiating chastisement, Swift administers 
it in this admirable letter. It was but one of the many 
things he could do supremely well, and we will not weaken 
it by displaying other triumphs. 


A Bit of Real Life. 


Lights and Shadows in a Ilospital. By Alice Terton. 

(Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Reminiscences are often spoiled by the egoism of the 
person through whose st in they are conveyed to us. 
On the other hand, they depend for their interest largely 
upon that egoism; and if the personality of the writer 
is infused with charm, something of that charm will 
surely reach us through his reminiscences. And _ this is 
precisely the effect that is produced by these reminiscences 
of a hospital nurse, as they are related in Lights and 
Shadows in a Hospital. Of style, in a literary sense, 
there is none; while the grammar of some of the sentences 
is, to say the least of it, eccentric. But the pure, homely 
sincerity of the author, her absolute lack of self-conscious- 
ness, her determination to set down things exactly as they 
happened, even her feminine inability to keep to the 
point—all help to make up a book delightfully interesting. 

It must not be thought, however, that we have here 
only a chronicle of bare facts. Every fact in the book 
has been observed; and an observed fact makes, at all 
events, in the direction of literature. The little flashes 
of humour in it, too, are pleasant; and— this is par- 
ticularly to be noticed—there is not an unkind joke at 
anyone’s expense from beginning to end. As we close 
the book, we are left with the picture in our minds of a 
very human woman, instinct with sympathy for human 
frailties as well as for physical ones, a woman who did 
the work that came to her hand without criticising it, 
and who has squeezed every particle of happiness and 
joy from her life that could be extracted from it. ‘That 
her unfailing cheerfulness did not spring from mere lack 
of sensitiveness can be gathered from several passages 
of reflection in the book. Here is one of them :-— 

I can do anything, or see anything, when it comes in 
the way of my work but I do not care for 
unpleasant sights and hearing about unpleasant things 
unless I am making myself useful by so doing. It 
seems too ridiculous to be true that the only 
occasion on which I felt really bad and faint was while 
going through a dummy battlefield at one of the exhi- 
bitions, where there was a field ambulance in full 
work, &c. 

She gives us another glimpse of herself in the following 
passage :— 

It often surprises me to notice how perfectly satisfied 
men are to watch games without taking part in them 
themselves, whereas women either wish to play or are 
absolutely uninterested. I am distinctly feminine in my 
feelings in this matter, and spoil a game at once if I am 
watching it, by interfering, Xe. 

She can be very pathetic sometimes, though still in the 
same direct unconscious way, which touches us without 
being repellent. On one occasion, for instance, she gives 
us, without comment, a sad little picture of child-life 
in a small boy’s account of his treatment in another 
hospital :— 

“Oh, the nurse there treated me like a mother.” “I 
am so glad,” I said, much relieved to think that our 
precious Bob should have been in the hands of a motherly 
person. ‘“ That was very nice for you.” ‘Oh, was it!” 
drawled Bob with scorn. “ Why, she knocked me about 
just as if I belonged to her!” 
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It is not so easy, however, to illustrate the humour of 
the book by giving extracts from it. “Sister,” as the 
author is called in her cottage hospital, is brimming over 
with the laughter of life. She laughs with us about 
everything and evervbody,—about the probationer who 
came to train because she wanted to nurse her family 
circle, and the probationer who was forbidden to wear a 
wateh-chain and afterwards grew so used to wearing a 
boot-lace instead that she could not give it up; about the 
patient who gave her his views about marriage and thought 
that aman had no right to marry a girl unless—‘‘ he’s 
made up his mind he ain’t going to knock her about” ; 
and the patient who complained that she could not take 
her medicine on a full stomach—‘ seeing it is a thing | 
never have!” But perhaps the last two chapters, dealing 
principally with children, are the best in the book. Here 
is one of the stories she tells us, relating to a little lame 
hoy who has just had a bath for the first time in his 
life : 

[I said cheerfully to him, “ When you get to heaven 
Tommy, there will be no lame legs there.” ‘“ No,” he 
responded ; “and no baths.” 


And here is a better one still, beeause it shows that the 
tolerance of ‘Sister’? is not to be shaken even by the 
flagrant untruthfulness of one of her smaller charges : 

One of the children asked Jack if he had seen Sister's 
cuckoo[clock]. “Of course I have, lots of times,” | he 
said ; “ besides,’—with an air of great superiority—* if I 
hadn't, we have a much better one at home ; it comes out 
and flies round the room every hour.” 


After that, adds the writer swectly, what more was 
there to say ? 


Other New Books. 


A Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales. By 
Jonathan Nield. (Elkin Mathews. 5s. net.) 


Tuere is absolutely no “ literature” in this book beyond 
the Introduction and a briefer prefatory note to the second 
part. The rest is catalogues. Very useful catalogues they 
are, to those who need such supplement for their own 
effort in literary exploration, —especially to school teachers, 
and all who are required to furnish lists of profitable novels 
for the young, in the given domain of historical romance. 
Only aspecial devotion to the historical novel, as the author 
claims, could have qualified him to Jay such an omnivorous 
feast before the readers of the books he inventories. For 
he has not merely given a catalogue of historical novels 
(that, he admits, has been done before, to his great assis- 
tance), but gives a list of what he thinks the principal 
historical novels. In this he wisely casts a very wide net, 
seeing that he has to suit all ages and sects of readers. It 
would be intolerable that the youthful reader (by which 
we do not intend the merely juvenile reader) should be 
confined solely to masterpieces or even works of distinct 
literary merit. Many historical novels will be read with 
rapture at twenty or thereabouts, which later life sadly 
recognise as thin and poor. Many such a novel which is 
not literature has certain literary qualities, which justifiably 
lay hands on the young reader. But when the author, in 
pursuit of a definition, decides that Robin Hood is not an 
historical character, we feel bound todemur. Surely Robin 
is at least as historical as Numa Pompilius, or Tarquinius 
Superbus, whom all historians treat with grave respect. 
Nay, we will back Robin to have the most “ historical 
evidence” of the three. This, however, is a good work of 
reference ; which quite probably includes everything that 
an intelligent boy is likely to enjoy. Many of its selections 
are out of print. asthe compiler acknowledges. It would 
be no bad thing for the boy, at any rate, if this catalogue 
led to some of them being reissued. Is the Rev. J. M. 
Neale’s Theodora Phranza now in print? To this day it 
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is our chief historical authority for the final siege of 
Constantinople, even as Shakespeare in our younger days 
was our chief English historian. Doubtless it would cut 
a poor figure beside Salammbo, but we have an idea that 
to the English schoolboy—autocratie judge-—Flaubert 
would not be in it beside Mr. J. M. Neale. 


Companion to English History (Middle Ages). 
Francis Pierrepont Barnard, M.A., F°.S.A. 
Press.) 

‘Tne idea of this book is a good one. It is to put into the 
hands of the student of history a convenient means of 
reference on such antiquarian and other topics as he will 
generally find treated allusively rather than directly in his 
ordinary manuals. The task work is divided into twelve 
sections, each of which is put into the hands of an expert. 
Mr. Arthur Galton writes on Ecclesiastical Art, Mr. J. A. 
Gotch on Domestic Architecture, Mr. Oman on Military 
Architecture and the Art of War, Mr. Hartshorne on 
Costume, the editor himself on Heraldry, Mr. Oppenheim 
on Shipping, Miss Toulmin Smith on Town phe Mr. 
Townsend Warner on Country Life, Dr. Jessopp on 
Monasticism, Mr. Leadam on Trade and Commerce, 
Mr. Rait on Learning and Education, and Mr. Rushforth 
on Art. In the result the strictly antiquarian chapters, 
and especially those on War, Costume, and Heraldry, seem 
to us the most successful. Nome of the other subjects are 
too big for this kind of treatment, and at the same time 
are, or ought to be, pretty fully dealt with in any good 
general history that is not merely constitutional. On the 
other hand there are some notable gaps. The article on 
Monasticism should have been expend so as to cover 
not only the mendicant orders, which Dr. Jessopp 
apologises for omitting, but also the organisation of the 
secular clergy and of the medizvel liturgy. The subject 
of Indi, including tournaments, miracle plays, minstrelsy, 
and the like, touched upon by one or two of the writers, 
would have repaid full separate treatment. The organisa- 
tion of the Exchequer, the Royal Household, and other 
branches of government also suggests itself as a topic 
missed. But, with all its imperfections, the book is on 
the right lines and will be useful, and we welcome it. 


Edited by 
(Clarendon 


Captain John Brown. 
Unwin. 6s.) 
Tuts is a frank, and partially successful, attempt to make 
a hero out of John Brown, the Abolitionist. Perhaps 
strictly speaking John Brown could not have been 
regarded by all his contemporaries, and particularly not at 
lirst, as a hero, for the reason that the full horrors of the 
Negro question had not dawned upon them, and that 
abolition was a new idea: romantic, quixotic even, and 
that open opposition to it with arms and rebellion was 
fanaticism. ‘There were those in the Church itself who 
upheld slavery, and poor John Brown, when in prison, 
waiting for his “‘ martyrdom” and “ public murder,” 
said to one of these slave-holding divines, ‘‘ My dear sir, 
you know nothing about Christianity . . you are 
entirely ignorant of the meaning of the word. Of course, 
1 respect you as a gentleman, but it is as a heathen 
gentleman.”’ John Brown was twice married, and blessed 
with eighteen children. He was in turn land surveyor 
and lumber dealer, postmaster, woolgrower, stock fancier 
and pioneer, &c. &ec., and needless to say, he duly became 
bankrupt. And it was not till he was fifty-five that he 
threw his whole personality into the question of freeing the 
slaves. In this cause he became an outlaw with half a 
dozen pistols stuck in his belt, the terror of all the 
neighbouring slave-holders. But John Brown’s fame 
rests on his attempt on Harper’s Ferry, the United 
States arsenal: an attempt which resulted in a denoument 
of unexpected tragedy, and cost him his life. The idea, 
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skilfully conceived, was to seize the arsenal and arm the 
slaves who would at once gather around him. But the 
slaves were not sufficiently coached in their part, and John 
Brown found to his keen disappointment that the few who 
did join him were not transformed into soldiers by the 
possession of a pike. His force of a score of followers 
and one-horse waggon was almost annihilated, and himself 
murderously wounded. But he survived to go through a 
mock trial, to die on the public scaffold, and to inspire a 
song that even to-day cannot be heard without a thrill. 


Social England: A Record of the Progress of the People. 
Edited by H. D. Traill and J. S. Mann. Illustrated 
Edition. Vol. II. (Cassell.) 


Tue second volume of this beautiful work covers the period 
from the accession of Edward I. to the death of Henry VII. 
Mr. Mann, with whom the selection of illusttations rests, 
points out that a period has now been reached when the 
sources of illustration become more abundant and diversi- 
fied. Even portraits become fairly commoa at the end of 
the fifteenth century. Monumental brasses and corporation 
and college plate yield much valuable material, and the 
pictorial representation of early English shipping is 
possible. The generosity of owners and custodians has 
enabled Mr. Mann to make very free and effective use of 
all this illustrative art, and, as an example, we have in this 
volume the first photographic reproductions of the 
miniatures of the Canterbury pilgrims from the :famous 
Ellesmere MS. 

Besides reproductions from old material we have many 
admirable slehenniihe of castles, churches, and houses 
which are living relics of the*past. Berkeley Castle, the 
scene of the murder of Edward II., is shown from a point 
of view which enables the reader to follow the theories held 
as to the exact room in which the crime was committed. 
We have a photograph of the tomb, in Wantage Church, 
of Sir William Fitzwarin, whose recumbent figure is the 


earliest representation of a Knight of the Garter.  Offa’s 
Dyke is shown in its present state near Oswestry. A_par- 


ticularly interesting photograph is that of a common field 
showing the long green banks which divided it into 
different ownerships. These banks are still preserved in 
a tract of land at Stogursey, Somerset, about ten miles 
from Watchet. The banks are carefully kept up, and 
may not be ploughed even where they occur in the land 
of one owner. These are but a few examples of the hun- 
dreds of illustrations which make this volume intensely 
interesting as an historical museum. Such reproductions 
of illuminated drawings as the Capture of Calais from a 
magnificent copy of the St. Alban’s Chronicle in Lambeth 
Palace give an added splendour to the work. 


Gerard Dou. By W. Martin. Translated from the Dutch 
by Clara Bell. (Bell. 5s. net.) 


Curtous.y enough this is the first monograph on the great 
Dutch painter which has been printed in English. It is 
translated and condensed from the larger work by 
Dr. Martin, the sub-director of the Royal Gallery of 
Paintings at the Hague, and makes an admirable addition 
to the useful series of which it forms a part. Dr. Martin 
is one of those exact and conscientious writers whose work 
at first appears mechanical and cold, but as one reads on 
a certain charm emerges, the charm of accuracy and com- 
plete simplicity. In this volume is contained as much as 
the student need know of Gerard Dou, his work and his 
life. As to his life, it is a record of uninterrupted success. 
He was born in that seventeenth century Holland which 
delighted to honour its great men, and hie was happy in 
being a pupil of Rembrandt. His career, however, was 
marked by none of the financial vicissitudes which were so 
common to his great master’s. From the first his future 
was assured ; patrons and pupils flocked to him, and his 
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prices rose rapidly ; they became so high, indeed, that the 
Burgomasters of Leyden could not bring themselves to 
pay his price for a picture which they had practically 
commissioned, and they resolved ‘‘to put him off as 
cleverly as may be with an excuse.”’ Dou died in 1675 a 
rich man, having lived in his native town for 62 years. 

The volume is fully illustrated with characteristic 
examples of Dou’s work, work so astonishingly delicate 
and finished that its mere technique is apt to overshadow 
its other admirable qualities of truth and insight. Yet in 
a few minor matters, verisimilitude is sacrificed to effect, 
as, for instance, in the ‘‘ Woman Watering a Plant,” and 
kindred pictures, in which the central figure looks out of 
the window at the spectator instead of attending to the 
work in hand. With Dou this seems to have almost 
become a convention. The illustrations are, on the whole, 
excellently reproduced. 








Mr. Dent's edition of the prose works of Thackeray now 
includes The Newcomes in three volumes. Mr. Walter 
Jerrold tells the story of the book and discusses the 
probable originals of the Colonel. He makes a good 
quotation from one of Edward FitzGerald’s letters written 
shortly after Thackeray’s death: ‘I keep reading The 
Newcomes of nights, and, as it were, hear him saying so 
much in it; and it seems to me as if he might be coming 
up my Stairs, and about to come (singing) into my Room 
as in old Charlotte Street, &e., thirty years ago.’ Yet 
Thackeray was not very sure of the story. He feared he 
was repeating himself, and that the Colonel was “ rather a 
twaddler.”’ It is curious that, as Mr. Jerrold mentions, 
Thackeray was re-reading Don Quixote while he was 
creating the Colonel in whose nature the quixotic element 
is so marked. Mr. C. E. Brock’s illustrations are very 
good, though they are handicapped by one’s bitten in 
recollections of Doyle’s. 

In Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack’s ‘* Windsor Shake- 
speare,’’ we have “* ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.” ‘These 
volumes are admirably light in the hand and clear to 
the eye; they are decoratively bound in red and gold ; 
and last, not least, they are edited in a scholarly and 
popular way by Mr. Henry N. Hudson. The present 
volume comes opportunely, in view of the forthcoming 
revival of the play by Mr. Tree at Her Majesty’s. 








Fiction. 


The Wateher by the Threshold. By 
(Blackwood. 6s.) 


Factye the title-page of Mr. Buchan’s new book there stands 
this extract from Donisarius of Padua: ‘“* Among idle men 
there be some who tarry in the outer courts, spending the 
days joyfully with dance and song. But the other sort 
dwell near the portals of the House, and are ever anxious 
and ill at ease that they may see something of the shadows 
which come and go. Wherefore night and day they are 
found watching by the threshold, in fearfulness and joy, 
not without tears.’ ‘There is the key-note of these stories ; 
they deal with shadows, ideas, possessions, sometimes 
supernatural, sometimes born only of the imagination, 
but always having a touch of mystery or dread. And 
Mr. Buchan has been astonishingly successful in obtaining 
his effects, and, up to a certain point, in making them 
convincing. But in the title-story, which is the most 
uunbitious ia the volume, he fails, in our view quite incom- 
prehensibly, at the end. The devil-haunted Ladlaw is 
well enough—-we believe in him and his possession, and 
Mr. Buchan gives us just enough cainladiienke to make 
the thing seem real. But directly the foolish minister 
Oliphant is introduced our belief wavers, and when the 
devil leaves Ladlaw and enters into the minister it goes 
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entirely. An ending almost farcical is no fit conclusion 
for a story so sombrely conceived. 

Of the other stories in the volume “‘ No Man’s Land,” 
which tells of the discovery of a surviving race of Picts, is 
the strongest, and ‘“‘ The Far Islands”’ the most delicate. 
The latter, in its way, is about as good as it could be, not 
over-written, though it might very easily have been over- 
written, and free from false sentiment where false senti- 
ment might have crept in almost unperceived. On thie 
whole these exercises in the more or oo occult show a 
(listinet strengthening of Mr. Buchan’s talent; the style, 
too, seems more virile and assured, though there is still a 
tendency to diffuseness. This is particularly noticeable 
in ** Fountainblue,” a story which would have gained 
immensely by the excision of a third. 





The Champion. By Mary L. Pendered and Alice Stronach. 

(Harper. 6s.) 

The Champion is Gaelic, diffuse and interesting. The 
utmosphere is very Highland indeed, and the natives of the 
island of Kilean Dea talk in the manner natural to such folk. 
The natives and the women are the best characters in the 
book ; the ordinary men, that is to say the men who do 
not speak in dialect, are much less successful. Even 
Glentalla, the usurping Chief of the MacNeils, over whom 
the authors have evidently spent great care, appears to us 
to be a figure almost wholly melodramatic. It is not 
that his actions are in themselves unlikely ; his villainies, 
too, have a certain force about them, but in the general pre- 
sentation of the min there is a lack of grip which leaves 
him hardly more than a gloomy puppet. The two girls 
of the story are well contrasted and sympathetically drawn, 
the one a girl with ideals who goes to the island as 
schoolmistress, the other the daughter of a self-made and 
pompous Glasgow man. ‘The friendship between Everich 
and Alexandra is really delicately and naturally treated, 
though we could wish that the latter had been a little 
less slangy. It would appear as though the authors had 
or into the mouth of this young person all the slang they 
iad ever heard, without much regard to appropriateness 
und sometimes without a very clear idea of its meaning. 
But Alexandra is alive, and wins us in spite of a too 
various vocabulary. 

No story of the kind would be complete without its 
gossips and chorus, and in this story both are good. 
Civod, too, is the household at Talla Farm, into which 
Everich is received, and where, of course, she finds her 
fate in the true Chief of the MacNeils. ‘The whole setting 
of the book is excellent, and there are descriptive passages 
of nice discernment and delicate observation. We have 
found The Champion, in spite of quite obvious faults, a 
story which it was worth while to read. This collaboration 
of authors, each of whom has already done separate work 
is interesting as an experiment and not unfruitful in result. 


A New Trafalgar. By A. C. Curtis. (Smith, Elder 


& Co. 6s.) 
Tims is a lineal descendant of the Battle of Dorking, 
and has numerous brothers among the stories which 


prophesy concerning the next European war. Mr. Curtis 
assumes that Germany determines to challenge our naval 
supremacy, and chooses the moment when our channel 
squadron is on its autumn eruise at Gibraltar. The 
outbreak is sudden, and the Bat has an exciting race 
across the North Sea with the news of what the Germans 
are sending. Mr. Curtis is a believer in the torpedo 
destroyer, and it is the destroyer which accounts for the 
German raiders. But France and Russia join in, and 
though we trace dimly in the story the assistance of 
Japan in the Far East, we lose the command of the 


Mediterranean, Spain takes the opportunity of raking the 
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Rock from the land, and we are face to face with the com- 
bined hostile fleets off the coast of Portugal. Here the 
man comes pat to the hour. The man is Admiral 
Hardman, for though Mr. Curtis deals with the ships we 
know under their real names, he does not go so far as 
to name the Nelson of next year. The Admiral has 
tremendous odds against him; but he has a dodge with his 
searchlights which confuses the foe, and a scheme of 
sending his torpedo fleet straight ahead at the enemy’s 
battleships. The great fight is stirringly described ; but 
the cost of victory is tremendous. Only one ship can 
steam, and the foe is not yet quite vanquished when another 
British squadron turns up in the nick of time. Here the 
author forsakes verisimilitude for farce, for it appears that 
the Admiral in command of the squadron that saved the 
Empire was the Prince of Wales. Even if the Admiralty 
were willing to entrust a squadron of battleships to an 
officer whose experience of command was limited to an 
obsolete torpedo-boat, it is inconceivable that the heir- 
apparent should be sent on so desperate an_ errand. 
Saecen: Mr. Curtis knows the technicalities of his subject 
and can write a thrilling story. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 


A Kiva’s Womay. By Katnerive Tynay. 


Being the adventures of Miss Penelope Fayle, now 
Mistress Frobisher, concerning the late Troublous Times in 
Ireland. A bright, sympathetic story put into the mouth 
of the orphan niece of her uncle Richard. Penelope had 
troubles, but ‘‘I only smile when Elizabeth, in her lively 
way, rallies me, and tells my husband what rebellious 
schemes I was deep in. She says ’twas for her sake, but 
I deny it, that I held myself through all my strange 
doings and thinkings a King’s Woman.” (Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s.) 

No. 99. By Mayor Arrive Grirritus. 

Two stories. ‘‘ No. 99” is melodramatic. It begins: “I 
had just finished dressing, one summer morning, in my 
bedroom upon the first floor of the Grand Hotel, Blythesea, 
when I was startled by a loud scream in the passage. It 
was followed by another and another. I found, cn going 
to my door, that they proceeded from an _affrighted 
chambermaid, who was shrieking as she ran wildly down 
the corridor.”’ The other story in the volume is called 
‘** Blue Blood.”” (Macqueen. 6s.) 
Tue Lare Rerersinc. 

An American story, No. 4 in the ‘‘ Novelettes de Luxe’ 
series. It is short, bright, slangy, and written with ease. 
The main theme is an insurrection in a petty state. Two 
men bet on the chances thus: ‘In the event of a public 
insurrection taking place in this city before the hour of 
5.30 p.m. to-day, July 11, I, Edward Carter, undertake to 
pay J, Heffernan sum of five dollars State curréncy.” ‘The 
story is readable. (Heinemann. 2s. 6d.) 


By Roperr Cromir. 


“The boy’s not strong on Hell.” That was what 
Mrs. Cherry, the housekeeper at the manse, said of the 
new minister’s first sermon. It was from the congrega- 
tion at Dunsaney, situated on a lonely slope on the north- 
east seaboard of Ireland, that the Rev. Hugh Adair 
received the call. He is,the pivot of this strong and not 
very cheerful story. It ends with a sermon: ‘* You were 
very brave,” said one. ‘‘I have done what I have done,”’ 
answered the minister. (Ward Lock. 6s.) 


By Marcery WILLIAMS. 


? 


Tue Suapow or Tre Cross. 
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Youth the Inscrutable. 


A youta is convinced, sub-consciously no doubt, that 
because his impressions are keen and vibrantly new, he has 
only to record them to achieve literature. He is doubly 
deceived. In the first place he cannot record them. Of 
all his experiences none is so notorious as that which finds 
him baffled in the moment of putting pen to paper. The 
mountain labours, the mouse emerges. ‘This is because 
four-fifths of his imagined message is the mere tingling 
of his nerves. The current which seems ready to break 
into memorable words is of his body; its intellectual part 
is too thin to bear separation, and if by reason of youth 
there be a delusion of outflowing strength this, too, is all 
a matter of red blood and saltatorious hope. Secondly, 
if he does write with a certain abundance and expression, 
he is debarred from producing literature by the flatness of 
his mind. He produces it no more than a mirror produces 
art. A naive logic would say that no account of the world 
can be so true as that which is rendered by a young and 
sensitive mind to whom the world is newly revealed. 
And if the human mind were nothing but a mirror, 
doubtless a new one would be the best reflector. 
Inasmuch, however, as the mind is a haunted, brood- 
ing, and progressive microcosm, the opposite, or 
nearly the opposite, is the truth. Irony may speak 
of life as a game of shadows and sensations; but 
her remarks are no more effective here than summer 
lightnings over a thronged city. The exclamations and 
profundities of youth can never become literature, 
because their energy is partly the incommunicable energy 
of young blood and partly the inchoate energy of young 
brain. In every school the new-comer is conveniently 
ignored or snubbed. His astonishment is not interesting. 
His questions will answer themselves. His information is 
insipid, and his conclusions are “‘ side.”’ In the school of 
literature it is the same. Sensitiveness, eagerness, and 
gusto are nothing until they are taken under the control 
of Understanding. Only the push of sorrow and experience 
can convert a young man’s cogitations into the stuff of 
books. But when this arrives the impulse may have gone, 
the afflatus may have fled; and the youth who promised 
to be a great writer may have become not even a great 
reader. Such things have been. 

Can the veritable writer be distinguished in his early 
and voleanic outpourings? It is a question of much 
interest, and one which may be presumed to appeal to a 
multitude of literary beginners. Our ‘suggestion is that 
he cannot. So long as the writing of a young man or 
woman is essentially youthful, impulsive, and voleanic his 
future, or hers, is uncalculable. The difference in the 
merit of produced specimens of writing will have no sure 
significance. The precise age of the writer cannot be a 
criterion, for age is here to be measured by development 
rather than by years. There are astonishing differences in 
the rate at which minds mature, and in the durations of 
youth. Moreover, a deeper doubt than any which criticism 
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can discuss is involved. Call in the palmist rather than 
the critic. We do not believe that the most astute critic 
can be trusted to know whether work done at this incan- 
descent age is anend or a beginning ; whether the current 
that leaps in the morning sun is but the emptying of 
a cup, or the outflow from an inward tarn of genius, 
exhaustless, darkling, and divine. 

It is a curious reflection, then, that your crudely 
exuberant writing youth is often producing work equal 
to the work produced at the same age by men whose 
names are planetary. For a few years, and as it were 
contemporaneously, he is the equal of—who knows, 
Shakespeare himself ?—but let us say of Byron, Dickens, 
Landor, Mr. Meredith, M. Maeterlinck. They increased 
and he may decrease, but meanwhile his work baffles 
inference and repudiates contempt. Is it an end or 
a beginning? Let the question be asked of a little 
sheaf of notes, which, under the title of Trivia (Chis- 
wick Press), lies on our table. It is such a book as 
thousands of young writers would like to make the vehicle 
of their teeming impressions, their unanchored beliefs, 
and their assumed sorrows. It is a young mind’s stock- 
taking of a world which it has not yet been compelled to 
take seriously. The liberty, the unhappiness, the sincerity 
of youth ! 

To youth everything is a theme—everything. This 
young man stands at London print-shop windows and 
gives his heart to Shepherdesses and loses his thouglits 
“in the blue of Fashion-plate landscapes.”’ He awakes 


to ‘‘a sudden sense of the vastness of the Abbey and the 
London twilight.’”’ He hears the street organs as ‘a 
musi¢e which sounds like the actual voice of the human 
Heart, singing the lost joys, the regrets, the loveless lives 
of the people who blacken the pavements or jolt along on 
the omnibuses.’’ Ah, friend, you are indeed young, for 
thus it was, and thus it shall be. And so you, in your turn, 
are haunted by “« miscellany of ideas and musings, a 
curious collection of little landscapes, and pictures of the 
seasons, shining and fading for no reason.”’ You word it 
well, and it matters not what you see—‘‘ old autumnal 
avenues, with the leaves falling, or swept in heaps,” 
or ‘“‘cornfields and green waters, and youths bathing 
in Summer’s golden heats.”” You are great on the chance 
acquaintance, the face in the street; and always you are 
lord of that which concerns you not. You see trouble in 
many eyes, but (not being Thackeray) you see “no such 
shadow or cloud on the faces in Club windows, or in the 
eyes of driversof Four-in-hands, or of fashionable young 
men walking down Piccadilly. For these live by a rule 
which is based on no far-fetched assumptions, needs no 
sanction ; what they do is Correct, and that is all. 
Correctly dressed from head to foot, they pass, exchanging 
correct remarks, thinking correct thoughts, without 
question or doubt, correctly across the roundness of the 
Earth.’’ When even this fails to console, and your eyes 
are frankly tired, drunk-tired, of London, you have still an 
easy refuge. Then it is that you look up at the London 
stars, “‘the blazing sun, the planets and frozen moons, 
all crashing blindly forever across the void of Space.” Or 
you see yourself in pulpits, where you would scorn the 
Vicar’s threadbare subjects and ‘‘ sound the last Trump in 
the ears of a hell-doomed congregation’? and inculcate 
‘fine neglected virtues’’ like Apostolic Poverty and 
Virginity. , 

Here he is, the uncaleulable youth witha pen; and let 
none of us who have ceased to dream dreams despise him 
for seeing visions. These extravagances have the inefface- 
able sanction of youth. Who will undertake to cast the 
literary horoscope of a young man who exclaims :— 

T have at least one infinite consolation, a foundation on 
which I rest; it is this: I do not see that anything 
further can happen to me in the way of troubles. net 
Have you reflected how we are created for sorrow? Men 
faint in voluptuous orgies, never in grief ; tears are to the 
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heart what water is to the fishes. I am resigned to every- 
thing, ready for anything ; I have reefed my sails, and 
wait for the squall. my back to the wind, and my head 
on my breast. 


Well, but this is not our young friend at all, this is Gustave 
Flaubert at twenty-four. And our point is that if you 
place Trivia side by side with the early letters of a 
Flaubert, and put away all previous knowledge and your 
sense of probabilities and all meticulous wisdom, and if 
you rely simply on the data before you, it will pass your 
wit to say of the one youth that he was certain to write a 
Madame Bovary, and of the other that he certainly will 
not. 

In both you observe the beginner’s precocity of sorrow. 
This is the youth’s assumption of a virtue which he has 
not. The melancholy of literary youths is more than half 
a device. It is the instinctive appropriation of a point of 
view, without which he would turn giddy and helpless. 
Hence your literary youth’s love of satire and denunciation : 
destructiveness is so easy. The love of satire and denun- 
ciation leads him by a short path to Socialism: there he is 
suddenly licensed to shout, to wail, to defy, or to coo, in 
turn. Actual themes and a new vocabulary are suggested ; 
all takes fire; he is tremendous. Again, it is but the 
stretching of a hand across a table to find something to 
the purpose. We know nothing of the author of Plain 
Talk: in Psalm and Parable (Henderson), but what do we 
not recognise in these young-guttural protests against the 
things that are. A “ Fair young girl, Made by nature 
for the true life of woods and fields”’ is discovered in a 
solicitor’s office. The devil! 


Such she was; but I sighed asI saw her ... 

Going over the accounts of her estate, 

Discussing bonds and mortgages and other investments, 

Drawing cheques and signing receipts. 

I wonder if she noticed my profound disgust ? 

Was I the only one there with eyes open to the 
monstrosity of it all? 

Did I alone perceive, in this unthinking maiden, woman- 
hood profaned and humanity blasphemed ? 

Could no one else detect on that bright face the 
appalling taint of property ? 


While such mustard seed is blown abroad we must 
wait in doubt for the tree in which the birds of the air 
shall build. 

Even such beginnings as these we have described 
(not unaided by memory), and from which so little comes, 
can be interesting and sonorous in their comie way. 
Have a dozen years really flown since —-— sat in the 
creaking arm-chair of a North London room, frowning us 
into attention while he read his novel of many months’ 
secret incubation? Chubby-cheeked, yet dark with pur- 
pose, his face made the tea-pot storm of youth impressive. 
How he explained, how he forewarned ; with what 
ferocity he answered or quelled objection. Can any of 
his listeners now recall that storv? Maybe not, but 
several of them have cherished one sentence, one fatuity 
of description. Of the hero we were told that, ‘ beneath 
the panoply of culture, he walked with all the aplomb of 
an Lnglish gentleman.’ We know—---no more; he has 
returned to his Celtic wilds ; but this sentence his listeners 
quote still. They delight in it, they roll it once a year on 
their tongues, not with too much mockery but witha solemn 
suspense of judgment and a vague expectation of things 
of which they alone shall possess the key. For there 
he sat —an Unealeulable Talent—and at the sight of 


his smouldering eves and retorted hairs you would have 
said that he on honey dew had fed and drunk the milk of 
Paradise. 
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Impressions. 


Music. 


I was taken there. It was late. And, tired with wind and 
rain, head-heavy with the unsorted impressions of the 
long day’s sights, I would, alone, never have sought or 
dreamed of finding an emotional experience in this dingy 
aris café beyond the Seine. The street was dark; 
omnibuses clattered with insufferable noise over the cobble 
stones; the rain fell sullenly, and within the steaming 
windows of the café were dark heads and bodies wedged 
densely together. J opened the glass door, passed inside, 
und reeled in the atmosphere of thick tobacco smoke and 
exhalations from the damp clothes of these vivacious 
pleasure seekers squeezed between the mean tables. Before 
each was a glass—such liquids. Everyone was chattering 
and drinking. In the middle of the room, on a stage, 
drooped the orchestra, mute, waiting in that foul atmos- 
phere till their own music should bring the anodyne 
of oblivion to their surroundings. I balanced myself on 
a corner of a seat and waited. Then suddenly over that 
assemblage came silence slowly, not to all at once, but 
radiating outwards from the orchestra. This soft, slow- 
moving music that hushed the noises was like the murmur 
of hidden water running from darkness into the light, 
and singing as it ran. The music hardly ever rose above 
a whisper, and yet it was searchingly articulate. I heard 
the rain patter on the window. Through the smoke I saw 
the musicians swaying as they played. The music came, 
so it seemed, from nowhere, passing over us, mingling 
with us, like a small wind passing over and mingling with 
a field of wheat, hypnotising as it passed. It lasted but 
a few minutes—-this Chant Sans Paroles of Tschaikowsky’s - 
-—but the sensation it left of a lacuna, pregnant with 
meanings, in the activities of life, is ineradicable. This 
divergent company of men and women united under the 
compulsion of silence, and the music that filled without 
disturbing it, knew for a little the unknowable, heard 
the chant of eternal beauty in a dingy French café beyond 
the Seine. Then the intolerable message of this wordless 
song passed into silence. The glass doors of the café 
were opened, the clatter of the world outside was heard, and 
with the accustomed sounds of common life came—-relief. 


Form. 


Three thoughts by Rodin ! 

One stood, shining white, near to the side wall of the 
studio. It did not ery for attention, this rounded block 
of marble lying on its rough trestle of wood. At first 
I saw only the small, nude form stretching her white 
limbs above the marble and clinging to it, so alluring, 
so happy; but as I looked, from beneath there emerged 
the figure of St. Antony just suggested in the marble, 
face downwards, turning fiercely from the beauty of 
the world. He lies prone, a tortured, huddled figure, 
his lips glued to the crucifix which he clutches in an 
abandonment of fierce renunciation, while above, she, never 
doubting her final triumph, half revealed, half hidden by 
the marble, croons her endearments. With her the un- 
diminished joy, with him the tortured ecstacy of denial: 
this wrought into marble by one whose vision has given 
life, the intensest,to a theme that the generations had worn 
to a shadow. 

The second, shining white, was like this. The bare 
figure of a boy stands flush to the marble, his back cling- 
ing to it. On his breast are pressed the lips of a Prisoner, 
prisoned, too, from his waist downwards in the marble, 
In this father’s kiss there passes from him into the body 
of his child, visiting him in his captivity, all the agony 
of a life-long parting, all the pent-up emotion that must 
be discharged in one cruel moment, mercifully given. 
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The third, shining white, was but a hand, the fingers 
curling inwards. It stood alone, a small unhappy hand, 
shooting out solitary from a pedestal--a great honour for 
so tiny a burden. And yet—— 

These three—two kisses burning into the marble, and an 
unhappy hand—spoke, under their breath, most tenderly 
and poignantly. 


The Truth about an Author. 
Chapters in Autobiography. 
Vi. 


Bet before continuing the narration of my adventures in 
fiction, | must proceed a little further in the dusty tracks 
of journalism. When I had laboured sordidly and for the 
most part ineffectively as a free lance for two or three 
years, I became, with surprising suddenness, the assistant- 
editor of a ladies’ paper. The cause of this splendid 
metamorphosis was sadly unromantic. I had not bom- 
barded the paper, from the shelter of « pseudonym, with 
articles of unexampled brilliance. The editor had not 
invited his mysterious and talented contributor into the 
editorial sanctum, and there informed him that his exclusive 
services, at a generous salary, were deemed absolutely 
essential to the future welfare of the organ which he had 
hitherto assisted only on occasion. I had never written a 
line for the paper, nor for any ladies’ paper. I obtained 
the situation by “‘influence,”” and that of the grossest 
kind. All that I personally did was to furnish a list of 
the newspapers and periodicals to which I had contributed, 
and some specimens of my printed work. These specimens 
proved rather more than satisfactory. The editor adored 
smartness ; smartness was the “‘ note” of his paper; and 
he discovered several varieties of smartness in my produc- 
tions. At our first interview, and always afterwards, his 
attitude towards me was full of appreciation and kindness. 
The post was a good one, a hundred and fifty a year for one 
whole day and four half-days a week. Yet I was afraid to 
take it. I was afraid to exchange two hundred a year for 
a hundred and fifty and half my time, I who ardently 
wished to be a journalist and to have leisure for the 
imitation of our lady George Sand! In the end I was 
hustled into the situation. My cowardice was shameful ; 
but in recording it I am not unconscious of the fact that 
truth makes for piquancy. 

“Tam sorry to say that I shall have to leave you at 
Christmas, sir.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed ! ” exclaimed the lawyer who admired Browning. 
** How is that?” 

‘“‘T am going on to the staff of a paper.” 

Perhaps I have never felt prouder than when I uttered 
those words. My pride must have been disgusting. This 
was the last time I ever said “ sir’? to any man under the 
rank of a knight. The defection of a reliable clerk who 
combined cunning in the preparation of costs with a 
hundred and thirty words a minute at shorthand was 
decidedly a blow to my excellent employer; good costs 
clerks are rarer than true poets; but he suffered it with 
impassive stoicism ; I liked him for that. 

On a New Year’s Day I strolled along Piccadilly to the 
first day’s work on my paper. ‘My paper”—O the 
joyful sound! But the boats were burnt up; their ashes 
were even cool; and my mind, in the midst of all this 
bliss, was vexed by grave apprehensions. Suppose the 
paper to expire, as ewe often did! I knew that the 
existence of this particular paper was precarious ; its foun- 
dations were not fixed in the dark badieoeastt and abysm of 
time—-it was two years old. Nevertheless, and indis- 


putably and solely, I was at last a journalist, and entitled 
so to describe myself in parish registers, county court 
summonses, jury papers, and income-tax returns. 


In six 
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months I might be a tramp sleeping in Trafalgar Square, 
but on that gorgeous day I was a journalist; nay, | was 
second in command over a cohort of women whose clever- 
ness, | trusted, would be surpassed only by their charm. 

The office was in the West End— index of smartness ; 
one arrived at ten thirty or so, and ascended to the suite 
in a lift. One smoked cigars and cigarettes incessantly. 
There was no discipline, and no need of discipline, since 
the indoor staff consisted only of the editor, myself, and 
the editor’s lady-secretary. The contrast between this and 
the exact ritual of a solicitor’s office was marked and 
delightful. In an adjoining suite on the same floor an 
eminent actress resided, and an eminent actor strolled in 
to us, grandiosely, during the morning, aceepted a cigar 
and offered a cigarette (according to his frugal custom), 
chatted grandiosely, and grandiosely departed. Parcels 
were constantly arriving -books, proofs, process-blocks, 
samples of soap and of corsets : this continuous procession of 
parcels impressed me as much as anything. From time to 
time well-dressed and alert women ealled, to correct proofs, 
to submit drawings, or to scatter excuses. ‘This was 
‘*Evadne,” who wrote about the toilet; that was 
‘* Angelique,” who did the cookery ; the other was ‘“‘ Enid,’ 
the well-known fashion artist. In each case I was of 
course introduced as the new assistant editor; they were 
adorable, without exception. At one o'clock, having 
apparently done little but talk and smoke, we went out, 
the Editor and I, to lunch at the Cri. 

“This,” I said to myself quite privately, “This may 
be a novel by Balzac, but it is not my notion of 
journalism.” 

The doings of the afternoon, however, bore a closer 
resemblance to my notion of journalism. That day 
happened to be press-day, and I perceived that we gradually 
became very busy. Messenger-boys waited while I wrote 
paragraphs to accompany portraits, or while I regularised 
the syntax of a recipe for sole & la Normande, or while I 
ornamented two naked lines from the Morning Post with four 
lines of embroidery. The editor was enchanted with my 
social paragraphs ; he said I was born to it, and perhaps I 
was. I innocently asked in what part of the paper they 
were to shine. 

‘*Gwendolen’s column,” he replied. 

“Who is Gwendolen ?” I demanded. Weeks before, I 
had admired Gwendolen’s breadth of view and worldly 
grasp of things, qualities rare in a woman. 

ron are,” he said, ‘and Iam. It’s only an office 
signature.” 

Now, that was what I called journalism. 
taken in, but I was glad to have been taken in. 

At four o'clock he began frantically to dictate the weekly 
London Letter which he contributed to an Indian News- 
paper; the copy caught the Indian mail at six. And this 
too was what I called journalism. | felt myself to be in my 
element ; [ lived. At an-hour which I forget we departed 
together to the printers, and finished off. It was late when 
the paper ‘went down.”’ The next morning the lady- 
secretary handed to me the first rough folded ** pull”’ of the 
issue, and I gazed at it asa mother might gaze at her 
firstborn. 

‘But is this all?”’ ran my thoughts. The fact was, | 
had expected some process of initiation. [ had looked on 
‘journalism ”’ as a sort of temple of mysteries into which, 
duly impressed, [ should be ceremoniously guided. I was 
called assistant-editor for the sake of grandiloquence, but 
of course I knew I was chiefly a mere sub-editor, and I had 
anticipated that the sub-editorial craft would be a complex 
technical business requiring long study and practice. On 
the contrary, there seemed to me to be almost nothing in 
its technique. The tricks of making-up, making-ready, 
measuring blocks, running-round, cutting, saving a line, 
and so on: my chief assumed in the main that I understood 
all these, and I certainly did grasp them instinctively ; they 
appeared childishly simple. Years afterwards, a contributor 


I had been 





confided to me that the editor had told her that he taught 
me nothing after the first day, and that I was a born 
journalist. I do not seriously think that [ was a born 
journalist, and I mention this detail, not from any vain- 
glory over a trifle, but to show that the arcana of journalism 
partake of the nature of an imposture. The same may be 
said of all professional arcana, even those of polities or of 
the swell-mob. 

In a word, I was a journalist—-but I felt just the same 
as before. 

[ vaguely indicated my feelings on this point to the 
chief. 

“Ah!” he said. ‘ But you know you’d been through 
the mill before you came here.”’ 

So Thad been through the mill! Writing articles at 
night and getting them back the next morning but one, 
for a year or two—that was going through the mill! Let 
it be so, then. When other men envied my position, and 
expressed their opinion that I had “ got on to a soft thing,” 
T indicated that the present was the fruit of the past, and 
that | had been through the mill. 

Journalism for women, by women under the direction 
of men, is an affair at once anxious, agreeable and 
delicate for the men who direct. It is a journalism by 
itself, apart from other journalisms. And it is the only 
journalism that [ intimately know. ‘The commercial side 
of it, the queer financial basis of it, have a peculiar 
interest, but my scheme does not by any means include 
the withdrawal of those curtains. L am concerned with 
letters, and letters, L fear, have little connection with 
women’s journalism. I learnt nothing of letters in that 
office, save a few of the more obvious journalistic devices, 
but L learnt a good deal about frocks, household manage- 
ment, and the secret nature of women—especially the 
secret nature of women. As for frocks, I have sincerely 
tried to forget that branch of human knowledge ; never- 
theless the habit, acquired then, of glancing first at a 
woman's skirt and her shoes, has never left me. My 
apprenticeship to frocks was studded with embarrassing 
situations, of which L will mention only one. It turns 
upon some designs for a layette. A layette, perhaps I 
ought to explain, is an outfit for a new-born babe, and 
naturally it is prepared in advance of the stranger's 
arrival, Underneath a page of layette illustrations I once 
put the legend, correct in nine hundred and ninety-nine 
cases out of a thousand—but this was the thousandth—Cut- 
to-measure patterns supplied. The solecism stands to all 
eternity against me on the file of the paper; and the 
recollection of it, like the recollection of a gaucherie, is 
persistently haunting. 

And here I shall quit for a time the feminine atmos- 
phere, and the path which I began by calling dusty, but 
which is better called flowery. My activity in that path 
showed no further development until after T had written 
my first novel. 

(To be continued.) 


Paris Letter. 
(Irom our French Correspondent.) 
A society called that of People of Letters has lately been 
feasting and congratulating M. Alfred Capus. — All 
societies are eminently respectable things, whether boot- 
makers or authors; but I own I prefer the old noble and 
picturesque bodies of craftsmen which have left for our 
admiration the portrait of a painter as a mere fellow crafts- 
man and not at all as an eminent person, between that 
brewer and tailor on the walls of the beautiful Hotel 
(le Ville of Brussels. Then the Société des Gens de 


Lettres would have figured unpretentiously as a body of 
" . . - a 

Seriveners, which our modern humour would necessarily 
turn into seribblers and not misname four-fifths of the 
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various societies of authors. But I have never been able 
to understand why members of this French body inscribe 
on their visiting cards, ‘‘ Membre de la Société des Gens 
de Lettres’’: whenever I receive such a card, I hasten to 
destroy it, and only remember the name of the person it 
bears to avoid him or her. And so one wonders what the 
genial M. Capus was doing in that galére. His famous 
‘**Chance”’ did not demand this tribute to literary fame, 
nor did his former brilliant little skits on contemporary 
facts in the Figaro justify it. True, he recently made a 
hid for the novelist’s laurels in a dull book called Faux 
Départ, itself a truly lamentable false departure from 
entertaining comedy. Facing last week the monotony of 
a four days’ sea-voyage, | thought I had chosen a diverting 
travelling companion in a novel of Capus. At least a 
good laugh might be counted on, or some sprightly out- 
burst to discuss with my fellow-traveller. Nothing of the 
sort: the book was a long-drawn-out yarn to prove the 
error of making your newly-married wife the comrade of 
the boon companions of your unedifying past. M. Capus 
has lavished a great deal of care ona lengthy tour de force 
and neither succeeds in interesting us in one of his 
characters, nor in convincing us of his own sincerity. 
Had he instead of his book been aboard, he would have 
found something wittier and wickeder to say about our 
one great distraction, the somewhat obvious flirtations of 
i prince with two ladies in open rivalry for his royal 
smiles, which reminded me of a peculiarity of the late 
Maupassant, who was never happier than in the throes of 
a double romance, denying thereby the sense of the adage 
that it is better. to be off with the old love before we are 
on with the new. Maupassant enjoyed seeing both 
together in a drawing-room and watching the effect of his 
soft converse with the one upon the other. Not that the 
prince in question selected this dubious form of entertain- 
ment for our delight; it was thrust upon him by the 
exigency of space and circle. 

Daniel Lesueur has published.a ponderous tome to which 
we are promised a sequel, [ys Royal, which sequel 
will reveal the ‘‘ Mortal secret.’’ Mme. Daniel Lesueur is 
taken seriously by some, and has, like M. Georges Ohnet, 
her staunch admirers, though she is far enough from 
enjoying his popularity. She writes with a fluent pen a 
ceaseless flow of platitudes in characterisation, incident and 
description. Her heroine, the illegitimate daughter of one 
of the Duke of Orleans’ uncles, is a creature of peerless 
and royal beauty. Mme. Lesueur on every page refers 
at least thrice to her ‘royal glance,” her ‘‘rega 
bearing,” her skin like the lily of the House of France’ 
Everyone in the book is equally hypnotised by this -_—, 
royalty emanating from the heroine, the Lys Royal. The 
book is lacking in all features that make books memorable : 
individuality, distinction, power and originality. It is 
meant to be desperately pathetic and has not even the 
melodramatic savour of Xavier de Montépin, or the 
breathless intrigue of Gaboriau. Yet Mme. Daniel Lesueur, 
who is a literary personage here and is accustomed to be 
taken very seriously by the Société des Gens de Lettres, 
would be surprised and affronted to hear herself compared 
with either, and that with distinct disadvantage. Here we 
have all the old elements without any of the old rapid and 
vivid treatment : the subterranean passage, the murder of 
the unloved and middle-aged husband on his marriage-day, 
the haughty and unsurpassable beauty of the bride, the 
suspected lover a model of chivalry and honour on the 
worn-out lines of melodrama, the police agent, the gambler 
and murderer, with the additional instrument, a modest 
bicycle, all treated in the high, solemn, pretentious style of 
the Adelphic and Ambiguic. Mme. Lesueur is, I am sure, 
both charming and witty in the flesh, but on paper she is 
mortally dull, and has not even the saving grace of writing 
good French. 

From Lys Royal to Jean Lorain’s Princesses d'Ivoire 
et @Ivresses is a long step in pursuit of literary 
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vagaries. M. Jean Lorain did me the honour to send me 
a year agoacurious and dreadful book, Monsieur de Phocas, 
which, in spite of its striking talent, I did not dare to 
review. Like M. Mirbeau’s appalling Jardin des Suplices 
it gave me a nightmare, and I hastened to forget that I 
had read it. Jean Lorain’s idols must surely be 
Baudelaire, Oscar Wilde, Paul Verlaine, Pierre Louys, and 
d’Annunzio. ‘Traces of all their detestable influences are 
to be found in his clever and unsavoury works. Like them 
he may justly claim to be an artist. He has a warm sense 
of colour, the power of strong suggestion and a haunting 
quality of description. It is hateful work, but it is art. 
It is like hasheesh after Mme. Lesueur’s laborious and 
obvious drivel, and I am not sure that such well-meaning 
and tiresome writers as she are not part of the causes 
of the existence of such flowers of evil. To balance 
d’Annunzio’s notorious passion for flowers, Jean Lorain 
reveals a no less morbid passion for gems. In a recent 
interview he confesses frequent incarceration for the abuses 
of ether, and this strange excursion into the land of 
Eastern dreams reeks of ether, of volatilised fancy, of 
sensuous strife with words. H. L. 


Drama. 


The Speaking of Verse. 

A very interesting lecture was given on Thursday, May 22, 
at the Coronet Theatre, by M. Silvain, of the Comédie 
Frangaise, on the art of speaking, or, as it might more 
correctly have been called, on the art of speaking verse. 
I had just been to a small private gathering in the 
committee-room of Clifford’s Inn, to hear some verse 
spoken to the psaltery by Miss Florence Farr. Mr. Yeats 
has written, in the May number of the Monthly Review, on 
this attempt, made by him with the assistance of Mr. 
Dolmetsch, at the revival of an old art: the art of speaking 
verse to a pitch sounded by a musical instrument. He is 
to lecture on the subject in Clifford’s Inn on Tuesday, 
June 10, at 8.45, and the lecture is to be illustrated by 
lyrics spoken by Miss Farr to a psaltery made for the 
purpose by Mr. Dolmetsch. A scene from ‘ Atalanta in 
Calydon ”’ will also be given by three speakers. In what 
I have to say it must be remembered that I am speaking 
only of a rehearsal, and of Mr. Yeats’ contentions in his 
article in the Monthly Review. 

The method of M. Silvain (who, besides being an actor, 
is Professor of Declamation at the Conservatoire) is the 
method of the elocutionist, but of the elocutionist at his 
best. He has a large, round, vibrating voice, over which 
he has perfect command. ‘ M. Silvain,”’ says M. Catulle 
Mendés, *‘ est de ceux, bien rares au Théitre Francais, 
qu’on entend méme lorsqu’ ils parlent bas.” He has 
trained his voice to do everything that he wants it to do ; 
his whole body is full of life, energy, sensitiveness to the 
emotion of every word; his gestures seem to be at once 
spontaneous and calculated. He adores verse, for its own 
sake, as a brilliant executant adores his violin ; he has an 
excellent contempt for prose, as an inferior form. In all 
his renderings of verse, he never forgot that it was at the 
same time speech, the direct expression of character, and 
also poetry, a thing with its own reasons for existence. 
He gave La Fontaine in one way, Moliére in another, 
Victor Hugo in another, some poor modern verse in yet 
another. But in all there was the same attempt: to treat 
verse in the spirit of rhetoric, that is to say, to over- 
emphasise it consistently and for effect. In a tirade from 


Corneille’s ‘‘ Cinna,” he followed the angry reasoning of 
the lines by counting on his fingers: one, two, three, as if 
he were underlining the important words of each clause. 
The danger of this method is that it is apt to turn poetry 
into a kind of bad logie. f 


There, precisely, is the danger 
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of the French conception of poetry, and M. Silvain’s 
method brings out the worst faults of that conception. 

Now in speaking verse to musical notes, as Mr. Yeats 
would have us do, we are at least safe from this danger. 
Mr. Yeats, being a poet, knows that verse is first of all 
song. In purely lyrical verse, with which he is at present 
chiefly concerned, the verse itself has a melody which 
demands expression by the voice, not only when it is “ set 
to music,” but when it is said aloud. Every poet, when 
he reads his own verse, reads it with certain inflections of 
the voice, in what is often called a “ sing-song’’ way, 
quite different from the way in which he would read 
prose. Most poets aim rather at giving the musical effect, 
and the atmosphere, the vocal atmosphere, of the poem, 
than at emphasizing individual meanings. They give, in 
the musician’s sense, a “reading ’’ of the poem, an inter- 
pretation of the poem as a composition. Mr. Yeats thinks 
that this kind of reading can be stereotyped, so to speak, 
the pitch noted down in musical notes, and eel 
with the help of a simple stringed instrument. By way 
of proof, Miss Farr repeated one of Mr. Yeats’ lyrics, as 
nearly as possible in the way in which Mr. Yeats himself 
is accustomed to say it. She took the pitch from certain 
notes which she had written down, and which she struck , 
on Mr. Dolmetsch’s psaltery. Now Miss Farr has a 
beautiful voice, and a genuine feeling for the beauty of 
verse. She said the lines better than most people would 
have said them, but, to be quite frank, did she say them 
so as to produce the effect which Mr. Yeats himself pro- 
duces whenever he repeats those lines? The difference 
was fundamental. The one was a spontaneous thing, 
profoundly felt ; the other, a deliberate imitation, in which 
the fixing of the notes made any personal interpretation, 
good or bad, impossible. 

I admit that the way in which most actors speak verse 
is so deplorable that there is much to be said for a purely 
mechanical method, even if it should turn them into little 
more than human phonographs. Many actors treat verse 
as a slightly more stilted kind of prose, and their main aim 
in saying it is to conceal from the audience the fact that 
it is not prose. They think of nothing but what they 
take to be the expression, and when they come to a passage 
of purely lyric quality they give it as if it were a quotation, 
having nothing to do with the rest of the speech. Any- 
thing is better than this haphazard way of misdoing 
things, either M. Nilvain’s oratory or the intoning into 
which Mr. Yeats’ method would almost certainly drift. 
But [cannot feel that it is possible to do much good by a 
ready-made method of any kind. Let the actor be taught 
how to breathe, how to articulate, let his voice be trained 
to express what he wants to express, and then let him be 
made to feel something of what verse means by being 
verse. Let him, by all means, study one of Mr. Yeats’ 
readings, interpreted to him by means of the notes; it 
will teach him to unlearn something and to learn some- 
thing more. But then let him forget his notes and 
Mr. Yeats’ method, if he is to make verse live on the stage. 

Artiur Symons, 


Art. 


Two Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Eighty-Three Pictures. 


Tue two French Salons are either an absorbing interest, or 
a vast weariness merging into a nightmare. It depends 
upon oneself. Take these 2,883 pictures as a sight to be 
done in a morning, and drooping, ill-tempered, dazed, 
you will never want to look at another picture. Give 
freely, force brain and eye to be interested, absorb, contrast, 
shut away your predilections, try to get the focus of these 
clashing visions of uncomplaining nature, and you will 











find the Salons drawing you day after day like a magnet. 
L began in a mood of eager exaltation, passed through the 
stages of protestation, savagery, fatigue, complaisance, 
interest, and ended in humility at the impossibility of 
writing anything adequate about the stupendous effort 
of the art world that renews itself each year at the 
Salons. 

| say the art world advisedly. Paris is the capital of 
the art world, and to Paris, as May draws near, the eyes 
of the painters of all countries turn. Of the pictures 
that aroused my interest on my first morning visit, | 
found, on referring to the catalogue, that more than half 
were by painters born in other countries. Think of it! 
Hundreds of trains, from hundreds of towns, hundreds of 
miles apart, running through strange lands, all bearing 
pictures from hundreds of easels, all to be finally dumped 
down in the wonderful city by the Seine, some to have a 
brief day of life in the gay and shouting grandeur of this 
Grand Palais in the Champs Elysées, with its coloured 
frieze, its roof monuments of rearing horses, symbolical 
figures bearing torches and laurels, and its proud inserip- 
tion running in great letters over one of the porticos, 
“Ce Monument a ere Coysacre par LA Repustique A LA 
Grome be tL’ Arr Fraxcaise.”’ 

After all the Salons do represent French Art. For 
Paris is the school as well as the patron. And when you 
find that a painter was born ia Barcelona, or Sweden, or 
Philadelphia, you also find against his name that he is 
éleve de Cabanel, or Layrens, or Gérome or Harpignies. 
Paris sits smiling by her river, and all the joyous student 
life of the world chatters, and learns, happy in her hospit- 
able arms. How well they catch her tricks, her clever- 
ness, her irresponsibility, her gaiety, her dexterity. She 
is the prisoner of herself, and she makes her children and 
her foster-children prisoners of themselves: how seldom 
does one of them learn from her to be free, and unafraid 
without amazement. What physical strength her painter 
children show. There are pictures at the Salons, you can 
hardly call them pictures, those enormous, glittering stage 
scenes, that the eye wanders slowly over, forgetting the 
first square yard by the time the last square yard is 
mastered. There is a rambling Glorification of Colbert 
that no wall of our own little, modest Royal Academy 
could contain; there is an Apotheosis of Gounod that I 
would rather cross from Newhaven to Dieppe on “a 
moderate sea,”’ than look at again; there is a Temptation 
of St. Antony, nine gross nudes sporting among roses, 
flashy, superficial, silly, that to see is to despair of ever 
being interested in a pictureagain. But the huge pictures, 
the machines, are not at all deterrent. Let me describe 
four, sufficiently well painted and characteristic. 

The first two are by Detaille. They are the largest 
pictures | have ever seen, and I have seen some mighty 
ones. Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment may be larger, 
hut I doubt it. These elephantine canvases are among 
the many tributes to ‘tla Gloire’? that France loves. 
How very cold an Englishman can remain before the 
incidental French glories of the years 1792 and 1806. 
M. Petaille has brought energy and determination to his 
tusk. Nothing seems to have been omitted. No doubt 
the uniforms and robes are correct, and the snow and _ the 
guns look just like snow and guns. Three grained-wood 
modern doors breaking into the foreground of the pictures 
were a little disturbing at first, until I realised that they 
are painted imitations of the doors of the hall in the Hotel 
de Ville of Paris, where these reminders of ‘ la Gloire” 
will hang. M. Detaille does not speak to the soul, but 
the languidest virtuoso must admire the staying-power 
that the painting of these pictures connotes. M. Detaille 


could never have journeyed across those canvases without 
the help of ropes and pulleys. 

* Jamais en Paix”’ is by M. Hippolyte Casimir Gourse. 
He can paint, he can draw, and, intentionally or not, 
* Jamais en Paix’ 


’ 


M. Gourse is very amusing. is one of 
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the popular successes. Imagine a cottage after an earth- 
quake with only an angle of the kitchen walls, and the 
overhanging chimney, left. Crouching in the corner are 
two distracted lovers clinging to one another. So far so 
good, but ‘* Poor things, why don’t they go to an_ hotel. 
They do not. They crouch there, kissing and kissed, 
while a crowd of people, types of every grade and occupa- 
tion, peer and point at them. ‘‘Jamais en Paix ”’ must 
be symbolical. Whatever it means, M. Gourse has out- 
stripped his brethren in the race for popularity. It is 
something to have accomplished that without a spot of 
blood. 

M. André Brouillet’s view of the Acropolis of Athens 
is not popular, but it is curious, and, in its way, amusing. 
It isa bright afternoon, but these buildings, in the year 
1902, though bathed in sunshine and carefully drawn, 
hardly call for presentation in a large Salon picture. But 
mark in the right hand corner of the foreground that hatless, 
dusty, seated figure, life size, his chin leaning reflectively 
on his walking stick. It is Renan—‘ Renan a l’acropole 
d’Athénes,” panneau destiné & la nouvelle Sorbonne. ‘There 
was conviction in the high voice at my elbow, which 
remarked—‘‘ Say, don’t you think the figure enhances the 
picture,” 

The French man in the street has a subtler sense of 
the artistic merits of a picture than his British brother. 
But he is as keen, if not keener, for a sensation. M.M. 
Gérome, Roll, and Veber supply the demand—the last- 
named lavishly. There was surely never such a painter 
as M. Jean Veber, begetter of ‘‘ Les Lutteuses,’’ and 
‘Bataille de dames.” To the New Salon he sends six 
grotesques. Clever? yes! For sheer flaunting ugliness, 
for an exuberance of morbid fancy, horribly gay, this 
painter is unexcelled. Beardsley at his wildest was 
pretty compared to M. Veber’s “ La Machine” and “ Le 
Monstre.” M. Gérome, in “La rentrée des félins dans 
le cirque,” proposed to harrow, and if blood could harrow, 
this would harrow; but it does not. There is no tragedy, 
spiritual or otherwise, in this machine-made slaughter- 
house. The picture has been built up by an old stager 
who once knew his business—carelessly. M. Roll, 
on the other hand, has given intensity to his tragedy 
—-‘*Drame de la Terre,’”’--a peasant women lying face 
forwards on the earth-—dead. Close by are a_pick-axe 
and a pool of blood. The sun shines brilliantly. That 
is all. It is finely painted, and the people crowd before 
it. Which is perhaps what M. Roll desired. 

[ have dealt only with one phase of the paintings at the 
Salons, which is hardly fair to the many simple and 
beautiful pictures which make their appeal on a second 
and third visit, when one has learnt where to avoid 
looking. It was joy, when eyes were dazed with warring 
colours, and brain dizzy with dexterities, to come upon 
M. Lhermitte’s tender landscapes, the final expression of a 
rich, sympathetic, and composed talent, or M. Harpignies’s 
radiant simplicity, or M. Thaulow’s individual impressions, 
or such a sound and agreeable piece of work as Mme. 
Lucas-Robiquet’s ‘‘ Un Accident.” 

My last hour was spent in a corridor overhanging the 
grand stairease at the New Salon, where the jury had 
hung a wild lot of bizarre pictures which could not be 
accommodated in the regular rooms. There I puzzled over 
a splutter of green paint on the face of a child in a picture 
of a family reunion. Ten, twenty yards off it was just the 
same—an unmitigated splutter of disfiguring green. I 
tried to understand the intention of this painter who is 
one of the newest experimentalists. But I could not 
explain or escape from that green splutter. Even M. Her- 
menegildo Anglada with his decorative blue and purple 
draperies was powerless to help, so I decamped to the still 
white sculpture in the Luxembourg. 


C. L. A. 
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Science. 
What is Sleep ? 


MapaME DE Manacrine—whose well-earned degree of doctor 
is one of the finest feathers in the cap of feminism— 
laments, in her clear and eminently readable book on Sleep, 
that a phenomenon which occupies one-third of our lives 
should have received such scant notice at the hands of 
science. The complaint is certainly justified, and it is 
odd that the few writers who have treated the subject 
seriously in the past should have had no professional 
acquaintance with physical science. The very astute 
archeologist Alfred Maury, our own John Addington 
Symons, and Prince Tarchanoff are about the only authors, 
other than Madame de Manaceine herself,who have attempted 
to deal with it in a way to be understanded of the people. 
Perhaps this is the reason why popular ideas upon it have 
not changed since the days of Homer, and we constantly 
hear that sleep is the twin brother of death. 

Now sleep and death are so far from being related that 
they have hardly a single attribute in common. Before 
the decay of the tissues, the most noticeable thing about 
death is the complete and more or less rapid arrest of 
every function. But what function is it that is arrested 
when a man sleeps ? Circulation and respiration are of course 
continued, else would the sleep prove a long one. The power 
of digestion is not only unimpaired, but absolutely improved 
during sleep, as witness the habit in the carnivora of 
coiling themselves up for a nap after a meal. The activity 
of the skin is greater than when we are awake, whence we 
are more likely to catch cold then than at any other time. 
Is it the power of the muscles which is affected? Most 
people can turn over in bed without waking themselves, 
and if a fly settle on a sleeping dog’s nose, the hind leg is 
raised to brush it away as readily as if he were awake. 
Or of the nerves? A bright light will be perceived by 
the sleeper, while many people talk in their down, thereby 
showing that the nerves which control the tongue and 
glottis at any rate are unimpaired. Most people who 
think about it at all are therefore led to the conclusion that 
what they call the brain is the only part of the organism 
that sleeps. But what do they mean by the brain? Not 
the will; for many people can wake themselyes at any 
named. hour they choose, and will is probably exerted in 
such actions as turning away from the light, or asking, 
without waking up, to be let alone. Nor the power of 
reasoning ; for there are many well-authenticated instances 
of a train of thought begun before going to bed and 
completed during sleep, while it is a matter of every day 
observation that one behaves quite as reasonably in one’s 
dreams as one does when one is awake. From all these 
facts, one is driven to the conclusion that the only thing 
that really reposes during sleep is the consciousness, that is 
to say, the faculty which enables us to be aware that we 
are receiving sensations and transforming them into acts, 
which seems, indeed, to be the one attribute which we 
possess in common with the lowest forms of life. 

Why this mysterious faculty should be arrested during 
sleep is a problem for which, until lately, science was 
able to suggest no solution. All that Madame de 
Manaceine can tell us on the subject is that sleep is 
accompanied by anzmia or bloodlessness of the brain, and 
it seems, from certain experiments, that as the blood 
returns to the brain so does consciousness to its possessor. 
Yet this really takes us but very little further. If we 
assume brain-pallor, however caused, to be the sole 
cause of loss of consciousness, how comes it that a person 
asleep can be restored to consciousness by a sudden 
shock, a bright light, or even the whispering of his name ? 
Do any of these things bring a sudden rush of blood to 
the head in his waking moments, and, if not, why should 
they operate in that way during his sleep ? 
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To such questions, the existence of the microscopic 
bodies within the grey matter of the brain which have been 
called neurons now suggests ananswer. Ina former article 
in this column (see the Acapemy of 8 March 1902) I have 
attempted to show how these tiny pyramidal cells are 
equipped with different filaments whereby, through 
protoplasmic elongations like the rudimentary feet which 
the amebae shoot out in response to any external stimulus, 
they enter into connection with the sensory and motor 
nerves as well as with each other. Something like 
this is the action of the leucocytes or wandering cells 
within the blood, which, as is well known, will hasten to 
group themselves round a harmful baeterium, and so to 
arrest it as a policeman does a thief. The neurenic theory 
has aroused some natural though superstitious dread in 
certain quarters, but it is now well established, and may 
be regarded among the facts definitely acquired by science. 
But the neurons are not all of one kind, and have different 
functions. The sensory nerves can under some circum- 
stances communicate directly with the motor nerves, and 
are thus capable of receiving sensations and transforming 
them into acts without calling upon the central economy 
of the brain. Such are the source of some of the actions 
called ‘* reflex,’ into which category passes sooner or later 
almost any action which is repeated a sufficient number of 
times, as may be seen from the often-quoted instance 
of soldiers marching when asleep. But in the higher 
functions of the nerves, among which we may suppose 
voluntary movements to be, a lengthier process is followed. 

Here, the sensation passes in the first instance from the 
nerve to certain neurons called the central sensory neurons 
situate in the medulla. These have the ‘power, like sub- 
ordinate officers, of dealing with the sensation direct by 
putting themselves into connection with the central motor 
neurons, neurons of the brain, and this is what we must 
suppose them to do when unconscious but complex actions 
take place in sleep. But if the sensation conveyed to them 
be too violent or persistent, they rouse into action the central 
neurons of association placed within the cortex, who then get 
into communication with all the others, thereby receiving, 
as it were, reports from different parts of the body: and 
this state of complete connection constitutes the phenomenon 
of consciousness. Hence sleep, as M. Mathieu Duval 
shows in his Précis Histologique, is not one and indivisible, 
but is a matter of degrees, and it is quite possible for 
some one or more parts of the brain to be awake while 
another is asleep. It is very doubtful, indeed, whether 
all of the neurons are at any time asleep, and whether 
those of each part do not in their turn remain on guard 
while their comrades take their rest. Be that as it may, 
there can be little doubt that this rest is taken by the 
retraction ‘or withdrawal within themselves of the tentacles 
whereby they communicate with their fellows, as has been 
very clearly shown by M. Pupin in a thesis lately 
presented to the Paris Faculty of Medicine. 

It may be said, of course, that this does not explain the 
reason why the central neurons should all compose them- 
selves to sleep periodically, even though they leave the 
neurons of lower function on guard. This is not a matter 
that has yet received full investigation, but it is probable 
that it is due to chemical action. That man, like other 
animals, inhales oxygen and exhales carbonic acid is well 
known, and the absorption of oxygen is greater during 
sleep than when the whole organism is awake. Now, the 
leucocytes to which I have likened the neurons are 
anesthetised or reduced to immobility by carbonic acid, 
while they resume their power of movement when oxygen 
comes to them. It is therefore possible that it is some 
alteration in the relative volumes of these gases which 
causes the periodical sleep of the neurons, and that the 
balance is more effectually restored during sleep than it 
could be in other circumstances. The argument that, 
in that case, it would not be possible to rouse a sleeper 
until the balance were restored does not tell very heavily 
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against this guess. For Nature has many reserves on 
which she can draw at need, and, like a prudent Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, does not exhaust all her resources at 


onee, F. LEGGE. 


Correspondence. 
Edgar Allen Poe. 


Sin,—I did not think there was anyone now left who 
believed that Poe was ever in Europe, save when he was 
brought over as a‘child by Allan his guardian and put to 
school at Stoke Newington. But as your correspondent, 
Mr. Hedley Vicars Storey, in your issue of 10 May asks, 
‘Was Poe ever in Italy and Milan?” as though it were 
still a matter of doubt, perhaps you will allow me to say 
that Mr. Woodberry, of Columbia University, New York, 
in the Life of Poe he wrote for the ** American Men of 
Letters’’ series, has definitely settled the question. I 
assume, of course, that your correspondent refers to the 
second voyage, when Poe was a young man, which is 
related in so many biographies; for even if we grant that 
Poe went to Italy with the Allans, of which there is no 
wood evidence and little probability, surely no one is 
credulous enough to believe that a little American child, 
after spending a month or two in Italy in the company of 
Americans, would learn enough Italian to master an intricate 
ltalian poem, and then carry it in his head for near thirty 
years till at length he set out to plagiarise it. I take it, 
therefore, that your correspondent intends the second 
voyage ; and Mr. Woodberry proves that during the time 
hitherto obscure in the life of Poe which biographers have 
covered by this second voyage, Poe had in fact enlisted in 
the United States Army under the name of Perry, and 
remained in tlie service till he patched up his row with 
Allan, who procured his discharge by influence at Wash- 
ington, and sent him to West Point. It is curious to note 
that Poe had an excellent record in the ranks, but no sooner 
was he a cadet than he turned unruly. All this is no mere 
hazard or guess on Mr. Woodberry’s part, but proved 
beyond cavil by documents taken from the War Office at 
Washington. The story of Poe's European adventures was 
started, as well as I know, in a notice of Poe written by 
Lowell in Poe’s lifetime from information supplied by Poe 
himself ; and Poe misled Lowell in other matters besides, 
such as the date of his birth. I suppose he did not care to 
have it known he had been a private soldier, and to fill in 
the gap caused hy this suppression he invented for Lowell 
a series of Byronic adventures which were afterwards 
adopted without examination by careless and uncritical 
biographers. Mr. Woodberry’s is the first trained critical 
intellect which has ever been applied to the biography of 
Poe, if we except Baudelaire ; and the merit and interest of 
Baudelaire’s essay do not lie in its facts. Your correspon- 
dent says that ‘* Poe’s life is still full of mystery” ; but in 
truth Mr. Woodberry accounts pretty well for each vear. 
It is a mistake to infer that authentic information about 
Poe is scanty in America ; on the contrary, there is a great 
deal in manuscript, and there has been till lately a great 
deal to be obtained orally from people who knew him ; but 
before Mr. Woodberry began to write, nobody had_ taken 
the trouble to bring this information together. Still, it is 
easy enough to see that Poe must appear a clouded and 
legendary figure to those who derive their knowledge of 
him from the hysterical reports of the women who thought 
they loved him or he loved them, whose chief object in 
writing was to inform the world, not of Poe, but of them- 
selves ; and the works of slovenly and violent biographers, 
ali terribly prejudiced on one side or the other, without 
the slightest notion of sifting evidence, and chiefly and 
passionately concerned with Poe’s drinking proclivities. 

The rest of your correspondent’s letter does not seem to 
need much comment. It could easily be shown, but at 
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too great length for a letter, that from the stage of his 
mental development, his circumstances, the things he was 
interested in, the events of his life, ‘‘ The Raven,”’ as far 
as its spirit and tone go, is the kind of poem that might 
have been looked for from Poe just about 1845. Accusa- 
tions of plagiarism against Poe are constantly recurring, 
and are dupe urged with singular ill-grace by Poe’s own 
countrymen. We Americans have reversed our usual 
procedure in the case of Poe; for whereas it is our rather 
dangerous tendency to exaggerate the value of our dis- 
tinguished authors, there has been since 1849 a steady and 
active enough stream of depreciation flowing against Poe. 
It should be added, however, that few Americans of 
importance and intelligence have a hand in this un- 
gracious business: Col. John A. Joyce, “‘ the irrepressible 
literary iconoclast,’’ and Mr. C. F. Pidgin don’t count for 
much, And it must be allowed there is a kind of wild 
justice in these attacks on Poe for Plagiarism—of all sins ; 
for as every reader of his critical works will agree, he 
himself had a scurvy custom to seek out mere verbal 
resemblances and then yell ‘‘Plagiary!”’’ to crack the 
Heavens. But the things they accuse Poe of stealing from 
always look very dead, while ‘‘'The Raven,” and the rest 
of his writings, are as alive to-day as ever they were, and 
will probably remain so. A far more brutal method has 
been discovered to assault the good fame of Poe than any 
foolish charges of plagiarism which injure him not at all, 
and hardly any one troubles his head over. A few months 
ago the New York Sun published, with a parade of detail 
as to the finding of the MS. in some obscure house in 
Virginia or Maryland, what it declared to be a new poem 
of Poe,—to which poem I will engage that the worst poem 
in any recent book of verse which you, Sir, may have felt 
it your duty to bludgeon the heaviest, is as “* Lycidas ”’ to 
a coon-song. For anybody who remembers the conscious 
way Poe economised his inspirations, and re-printed his 
poems, it is of course too futile to imagine that he was 
the sort of man who leaves MSS. about in odd houses ; but 
that is not to say that many readers of the New York Sun 
do not now believe Poz to be the parent of the wretched 
twaddle so unkindly and preposterously fathered on him. 

If the assiduous gentlemen who are so anxious to prove 
that Poe did not write what he said he did, would address 
their ingenuity to ascertain what he did write which he 
said he did not, some real profit might accrue to Letters. 
For instance:—‘‘The Mad Tryst”? of Sir Launcelot 
Cannynge in Usher is, I think, an invention; the in- 
scription for a Jacobin Club in Paris which puzzled 
Baudelaire is perhaps an_ invention also; the famous 
sentence prefixed to Ligcia I myself have never been able 
to find in the writings of Glanvill—though Professor 
Saintsbury no doubt has, for he alludes to it (but only as 
quoted by Poe) in his History of English:Literature (under 
Glanvill). The other motto Poe attributes to Glanvill is 
genuine. The motto of his poem ‘“‘Israfel”’ which he 
asserted he took from the Koran is a good example of his 
brilliant system of sticking things together for any one 
who is at the pains to work it out. 

Though it has been said before, it seems useful to 
repeat in the face of childish and stupid charges of 
plagiarism that Poe’s art and genius lay rather in the 
treatment than in the invention of situations. A hundred 
respectable people may or may not have written verses 
about a man sitting lonely and despairing when a bird of 
ill-omen was driven by the storm into his room, but only 
Poe told of the Seraphim swinging the unseen censers, 
only Poe wrote “‘ The Raven.”’ Again; there is nothing 
particularly original or striking in the idea of a man being 
led by his soul through a dark wood till he is brought in 
front of the tomb of his mistress; and yet from that Poe 
made what I consider one of the greatest poems in the 
world.—Yours respectfully, 


Vixcext O’Scrmivay, 


17 May 1902, 
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A ‘ Thing Seen.” 


Sir,—Although ‘“ Things Seen ’’ have disappeared from 
the Acapemy lately, I think that the following may interest 
you. 

It was at Lord’s this afternoon, where the M.C.C. are 
playing the Australians. The scoring was somewhat slow 
and the crowd alittle inclined to be sleepy, despite the 
fact that ‘‘ W.G.” and Ranjitsinhji were adding seventy- 
three for the sixth wicket. Then an incident occurred. 
The Doctor got Howell away to the boundary and a small 
boy eagerly climbed the railing, and threw the ball up 
feebly to the burly Australian doing duty at long-off, who 
gathered it and returned at a leisurely trot with it in his 
hand. Suddenly he paused. A small London sparrow 
had detached itself from its companions and was pecking 
busily at the grass about ten yards in front. The 
primeval instinct arose in the Australian, he threw the 
ball at the sparrow—and hit it. A great laugh anda 
cheer went up from the crowd ; the fields man resumed his 
position, without attempting to ascertain whether his 
quarry were alive or dead. The bird fluttered up 
lamely and fell back in the grass, once, twice, three 
times. ‘‘ Kill it,” cried some mercifully inclined person 
from one of the stands. The free seats took up the ery at 
once. ‘Kill it,” shouted a dozen voices, and someone 
yelled : ‘‘Put it out of its hagony,’’ but the game was resumed 
as if there were no such things as sparrows. Long-off 
looked over his shoulder, but did not condescend to take 
any further notice and still the bird fluttered. Then a 
little old man in grey flannels and a Panama hat climbed 
into the arena and trotted bravely on to the forbidden 
ground. Howell paused in his delivery and the game 
stopped. All the thousands of people assembled were 
concentrating their attention on that strange little figure, 
the one man that had the pluck to stand up for his opinions. 
But as the good Samaritan reached the friend he came to 
succour, the little bird stretched its wings and sailed 
smoothly away in the direction of Regent’s Park. Five of 
the field rolled on the grass in a perfect ecstasy of merri- 
ment. The crowd cheered as the little man trotted back to 
his seat.—Yours sincerely, J.D. Beresrorn, 

29, Montague Street, Russell Square, W.C. 


The Puff Preliminary. 


Sin,—Permit me most heartily to endorse your condemna- 
tion of the “ puff preliminary.” 

It is, in my judgment, a futile expedient from the 
publisher’s standpoint ; it is, without question, a wrong 
to the writer; and it prejudices all intelligent readers 
against any forthcoming production, because they resent 
being told by an anonymous authority what lies with 
themselves to determine. Whether the gentlemen who 
publish a book are justified in submitting the manuscript 
to private readers is a nice question, and one would like 
to hear the opinion of your correspondents upon it. For 
my part I venture to deem this course far from happy.—- 
Faithfully yours, Even Puttirorts. 

Eltham, Torquay. 


Sir,—We notice in your last issue a criticism of a para- 
graph which apparently has been circulated in praise of 
Mr. Phillpott’s forthcoming story The River. Some 


readers of your remarks may possibly conclude that the 
paragraph in question has emanated from our firm, and 
we send you this line to assure you that neither directly 
nor indirectly have we had any share in it.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

36, Essex Street, W.C, 


Meruven & Co, 
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‘‘Kiartan the Icelander.”’ 


Sir,—The correspondent who in your columns finds 
amusement in accusing Mr. Howard of literary tlieft will 
perhaps read Shelley’s lines and Mr. Howard’s with more 
care. He will then see that they have no connection 
either in sound or sense. 

Shelley speaks of the “pale stars’’ folded into the 
‘depths of the dawn,” i.c., the East. Mr. Howard’s image 
is of the blind pagan who remembers seeing the stars 
move in a host from the East to their wattles in the West 
as if “‘Shepherded by some Great Hand.” It happens 
that before Kiartan was published, Mr.,Howard told me, 
with delight at the memory, the association of ideas which 
supported that metaphor. 

He used at Guimar, in Teneriffe, to sit at night watching 
that same great host moving slowly over the shoulders of 
the Peak, and at first he mistook the stars hovering on the 
ridge for the fires of the goat-herds as they drove their 
flocks into the wattles. So he fancied that Liot might 
remember before he was blind seeing the stars go over 
the shoulders of Snowfell. 

I hope in justice to my friend you will publish this 
letter.-—Yours faithfully, F. 

Bella Vista, Bude, N. Cornwall. 


is it Art ?” 


Sirn,—Mr. J. J. Guthrie’s interesting letter,’ in your 
last issue, expresses a view of Art which may be said to be 
next above the popular one, and in the direction of serious 
criticism. Painting, like writing, is indeed a means of 
expression ; but surely of artistic expression only when it 
results in instantaneous and durable beauty ; the object of 
Art being, I take it, to arouse xsthetic pleasure through 
the creation of beauty. This beauty is the approximate— 
and therefore to some extent imperfect—realization of the 
artist’s ideal, and can (given of course the inspiration or 
genius) only be a matter of line and colour—in short, 
technique. It can hardly, then, be incorrect to assume 
that the excellence of a picture must largely depend on, 
and be judged by its technical merit. If an artist, 
besides attaining artistic excellence—beauty refined and 
perfected by Art—seeks also to give his work ‘‘ literary ”’ 
significance, then the mind of a spectator must doubtless 
be diverted by the latter, and lose in zsthetic emotion to 
the extent to which it is exercised by the ingenuity of the 
artist’s ‘‘ story.” 

Would Mr. Guthrie have a picture exhibition a sort of 
glorified magic lantern entertainment at which, indeed, the 
customary lecturer might be dispensed with? Or, to speak 
of another Art, would he enjoy a Beethoven symphony the 
better if his programme gave what purported to be a 
‘literary ”’ equivalent ?—Yours, &c., 

The Athenaeum, Manchester. E. R. Watt. 


‘*Tt’s human, but 


The Alphabet of the Near Future. 


Sirn—I trust that, in spite of the “ enthusiasts”’ 
mentioned by Mr. Legge in his interesting article, the 
alphabet of the future will not be the Morse, which, though 
good enough for the infancy of telegraphy, is inadequate 
for its maturity. 

Though easily acquired, it is crude and cumbrous, like 
other primitive systems. It is now really a reversion from 
shorthand and typewriting, apart from the telephone and 
the phonograph. 

I hope, therefore, that the present century will soon 
produce a far better system of intercommunication, which 
will supersede the Morse alphabet in every advanced 
community.—Yours faithfully, Joun F, Mackenzir, 

418, Morningside Road, Edinburgh. 
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Epistles of Atkins. 

Sirn,—With reference to the review in the current 
Acapemy of Mr. Milne’s Epistles of Atkins, and the remark 
that the book is probably unique, would you be interested 
in knowing that a book on an exactly similar plan was 
issued after the Crimean War ?—Yours faithfully, 

| E. R. Pensnoy. 
17, Mackin Street, Walton, Liverpool. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 140 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best and 
freshest verses, not exceeding sixteen lines, beginning with the 
iamiliar words, “ Happy tbe man.” Freshness is unfortunately most 
common in the verses which have least poetic finish. We award 
the prize to Mr. Graily Hewitt, 25, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, 
W.C.,, for the following :— 


Happy the man who has withstood 
The overthrow of woman’s nay, 
And gives his life to help her good 

In her own way. 
For him no day lies stale in store 
Which he shall grudge or he begin, 
And faltering feel “There is no more 
Of her to win” ; 

No eve grown dull to her footfall 
When labour, lagging after sun, 
Home wandering wonders “Is this all 

That | have won?” 
But clear and keen his every day 
With hope of heaven, and spur to strife ; 
And he shall stay, blessing her nay, 
Lover for life. 
Other verses follow :— 
Happy the man who has found the work 
That his head or his hands can do, 
Who has a good wife to sweeten his life, 
And a promising son or two. 
Who can live like a duke or a slave at need, 
But is neither poor nor wealthy, 
Who can take a rest when he’s done his be:t, 
And, above all else, is healthy. 
Who is neither too fat to run nor thin, 
Not short nor excessively tall, 
With a muscular arm to protect him from harm, 
And a comely face withal. 
Who is never perplexed by doubts or fears 
And is everybody’s friend, 
Who can rule to-day and to-morrow obey, 
And keeps an eye on the end, 
[T. F. R., Oxford. ] 
Happy the man who, sauntering 
Along life’s pathway, finds it fair, 
Who tinds some good in everything, 
And sees some beauty everywhere ; 
Who, when he hears the linnet sing, 
Desires no other bird more rare, 
Nor murmurs that the touch of Spring 
Has fled the softer Summer air. 
He does not grudgingly compare 
What might have been with that which is, 
And like a little child at play 
He hardly knows that life is glad 
But only finds the moment sad 
Which maris the passing of a day 
To swell the store that fills a gray 
Old age with pleasant memories. 
[T. S. F., Acton. ] 
Happy the man who from himself set free, 
Like a tried voyager upon the sea, 
Lord of the destiny he must embrace, 
Mects rough or smooth with equal-tempered grace. 
Who thinks not of himself upon the road, 
His duty shirks not, nor would ease the load 
To him assigned; but with a soul elate 
l'inds by acceptance that he conquers fate. 
He trifles not, in butterfly disdain ; 
But walks by love, and lives to master pain ; 
Unfetter’d by a cold or worldiy creed, 
He scorns both twisted word and crooked deed. 
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Strong in his might, he takes the weaker side ; 
Meek in his strength, he tramples down all pride ;— 
If happiness within our reach be found, 
Happy is he who climbs this golden round. 
[A. E. W., Greenock. ] 


Competition No. 141 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best prose 
account of “ My First Sight of the Sea.” Not to exeeed 250 words. 
RULES, 

Answers, addressed, “Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 4 June, 1902. Each answer must be accom- 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Pischel (Richard), The House of the Puppet-Play : An Address ..( ,, _) net 
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Lancaster and Chester eoveeseccccccsccccoscece ...(Cheetham Society) 
Mitchell ( William), The Reminiscences of a Professional Billiard Player 
(Treherne) 
Deissmann (Adolf), edited and explained by, The Epistle of Psenosiris 
(Black) net 
Sparroy (Wilfrid), Persian Children of the Royal Family (Lane) net 
Styan (K. E.), A Short History of the Sepulchral Cross-Slabs_ ..(Bemrose) net 
Loftie (W. J.). The Coronation Book of Edward VII. Part I. ......(Cassell) 
Davis (Colonel John), The History of the Second Queen’s Royal Regiment. 
VOb. TV. ..ccccccccccesccsscccesosccccs eoccces .--(Eyre and Spottiswoode) 
Bowdoin (W. G.), James McNeill Whistler (De La More Press) net 
Transactions of the Glasgow Archeological Society. Vol. IV., Part II. 
(Maclehose) net 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Clodd (Edward), Pioneers of Evolution............+0+: oogecessececeal WUNED 
Carus (Paul), edited in English by, Kant’s Prolegomena ....( Kegan Paul) net 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Woodhouse (Anthony), Trivia...........eeeeeees ...+.+-(Chiswick Press) net 
Queen's College, Galway. Calendar 1901-1902......(Dublin University Press) 
Wilson's Handbook of South African Mines, &c. ,.....( Effingham Wilson) net 
Twist (J.), The Crowning of the King......... evsecces eeeoeese( Long) 
PERIODICALS. 
Cassell’s. Magazine of Art, The Ficld Naturalist’s Quarterly, Chamber's, 
Monthly Review, Home Arts and Crafts, English Illustrated, Windsor, 
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